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BETWEEN ISSUES 


“THEY EITHER love us or they’re dead,” is the way one of 
the men in our office summed up an appalling situation that 
has developed here. This situation might be described in 
academic terms as a failure of correspondence. More simply, 
we’re not hearing enough from you—our readers. The shrink- 
age in our “Dear Editor” column over the last few weeks 
is no accident; somebody has goofed, and it may well have 
been you. 

In a very narrow view, the lack of letters is encouraging. 
Any editor will tell you that at least 9 out of 10 letters are 


stitute for hard thinking. And hard thinking is what we are 
interested in. Specifically, we view our contributors and oy 
readers as part of the same circle, and the relationship 
between articles and letters as a continuum. It is our modest 
hope that some of our articles will stimulate some readers 
to further thoughts, that they will put them to paper, and 
that their letters will stimulate our editors and contributors 
to new thoughts and new articles. We are even less inter. 
ested in unmitigated applause than we are in pure gripes, 
We like the sort of letter that adds a fact or two, places 
doubt on some point, relates an article to other develop. 

















gripes: “How dare you print this or that nincompoop!” and ‘ 
so on. From this viewpoint, the only way to “stir up the ments, marshals the facts for an alternative view. The con. 
animals” is to print what is usually called a “provocative” tinuing dialogue between readers and writers makes for 
article: that is, something blatant, shocking, one-sided. what we consider a democratic magazine. e 
(Examples: “How Stalin Poisoned Roosevelt at Yalta,” Such a dialogue is all the more important to us since s 
“Eisenhower: An American Hindenburg.” “Is Churchill a we lack the funds for one of those scientific readership 1 
Security Risk?”) Any one of these shockers will usually surveys “by an independent testing organization.” Only d 
bring a flood of angered, anguished correspondence. through your letters have we known, for example. that Bill T 
A subdivision of the “provocative” article is the provoca- Bohn’s “Home Front” is our most popular single feature, 
tive phrase in small print. For example: Run an article But Dr. Bohn writes every week, and loves to get tangled in t 
urging the liberation of various nations of Eastern Europe, all sorts of controversies. What are we to make of those al 
and you're knee-deep in the nationalities problem. Say just less-frequent contributors who draw letters rarely: Are they tt 
once “the people of Czechoslovakia,” and the deluge is on satisfying all our readers or boring them to death? Whena ” 
from the Slovak separatists. Mention freeing “the Slovak well-featured article draws only a handful of letters, does 
nation,” and you'll hear about it from the Czechs, Ruthenians, it mean that most of you are satisfied—or resigned? We have . 
etc. Any reference to any religion (anywhere) that goes little way of knowing without your letters. 
beyond effusions of mutual tolerance is also a sure-fire Several of the office solons have advanced the theory that C8 
letter-puller. the spring weather is responsible for the recent passivity of he 
But these are not the sort of letters Tot New Leaper is our readers; others have attempted to link it to radioactive JJ 4 
interested in. We try to avoid shock-articles and shock- fallout and bookburning. Suppose you tell us—in less than ct 
phrases for the simple reason that they are too easy a sub- 500 words, if you please. by 
: be 
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In the past year and a half, pro-Communist forces have moved 
into key positions while the majority parties are being persecuted 


eC 


HE 80 MILLION people of Indo- 
cet, largest nation on 
earth, third richest in natural re- 
sources after the United States and 
the Soviet Union—are on the verge 
of complete Communist domination. 
The Communists and fellow-travelers, 
their sympathizers and naive dupes 
already exercise virtual control over 
the Army, police, Government ad- 
ministration, Parliament and trade 
unions. 

The present situation exists be- 
cause the people of Indonesia have 
been denied the right to vote and 
elect representatives of their own 
choice. The present regime, headed 
by Premier Ali Sastroamidjojo, has 
been trying to avoid elections for 
years. The Communists and _ their 
accomplices are aware that, if the 
people of Indonesia were given the 
opportunity to vote freely, they 





Two weeks ago, THe New Leaner 
presented an article by Sal Tas en- 
titled “Indonesia in Peril,” outlining 
the emergence of pro-Communist 
police rule in that nation. Here 
we present the details to fill out Mr. 
Tas’s outline. Hasan Muhammad 
Tiro, head of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Indonesian Embassy in 
the United States from June 1950 
to September 1954, resigned in pro- 
test against the policies of the Sas- 
troamidjojo regime. In 1949-50, 

r. Tiro was secretary to Prime 
Minister Sjafruddin Prawiranegara 
of Indonesia. He is now engaged in 
graduate studies at Columbia Uni- 
versity. In view of the approaching 
Bandung conference of Afro-Asian 
Powers, we believe his article to be 


of special importance. 
(ee 
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By Hasan Muhammad Tiro 


would almost certainly lose the elec- 
tion to the non- and anti-Communist 
Masjumi and Socialist parties. While 
postponing Indonesia’s first free elec- 
tion, the Sastroamidjojo forces are 
tightening their grip on all power 
levers of government. 

There has been a series of purges 
of high-ranking anti-Communist 
Government officials. Among the anti- 
Communist Army officers who have 
been removed are General Simatu- 
pang (Armed Forces Chief of Staff) , 
Colonel Nasution (Army Chief of 
Staff), Colonel Gatot Subroto (com- 
mander of the Seventh Division), 
Lieutenant Colonel Parman (com- 
mander of the Djakarta police force) , 
and Lieutenant Colonel Kosasih 
(commander of the South Sumatra 
Division). These and others were 
purged for demanding that the re- 
gime hold a speedy general election 
for a democratic government. The 
Communists maintained that these 
officers had interfered in political 
affairs and that their actions con- 
stituted insubordination. But the 
Communists had only praise for the 
pro-Communist Army officers (Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Warrouw in Celebes, 
Lieutenant Colonel Sudirman in East 
Java, and Lieutenant Colonel Kre- 
tarto in South Sumatra) who 
deposed and arrested their anti- 
Communist superiors, simultaneously 
declaring their allegiance to Presi- 
dent Soekarno. No charge of insub- 
ordination was raised against them. 
In fact, Soekarno soon recognized 
them as division commanders and 
promoted each of them to the rank 
of colonel. 


Threat in Indonesia 


As for the Government adminis- 
tration, the Governor of North 
Sumatra, Abdul Hakim, and _ the 
Mayor of Djakarta, Sjamsuridjal, 
were ousted after declaring their 
open opposition to the Communist 
party. The Socialist Governor of Cen- 
tral Java, Milono, was also replaced 
by a fellow-traveler. On March 5, 
the regime removed Sosrodanuku- 
sumo, head of the Secret Police 
Department, to make way for the 
new Red chief of the newly-estab- 
lished Indonesian GPU. Sosrodanu- 
kusumo, a Masjumi party member, 
was accused by the Minister of Jus- 
tice of trying to help anti-Communist 
Chinese leaders in connection with 
the deportation actions taken against 
them. 

Meanwhile, the public’s clamor for 
a general election gained momentum. 
To appease the public, the regime 
made a gesture in the direction of 
“preparing” for a general election by 
establishing a Central Election Com- 
mittee in Djakarta. This body will 
be responsible for counting the votes 
if the election ever takes place. This 
Election Committee, however, is of 
strange composition. Represented on 
it are the PKI (the Communist par- 
ty), the PNI (Soekarno’s Nationalist 
party), the PRN (People’s National 
party, whose leading figure, Minister 
of Justice Gondokusumo, prosecuted 
the anti-Communist Chinese in Indo- 
nesia), the Sobsi (the Communist- 
controlled federation of labor), the 
SKI (the Association 
party), the Murba (a proletarian 
party), and the Perti (a Moslem sect 
whose leader, Siradjudin Abas, par- 


People’s 
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ticipated in the Peking Peace Con- 
ference). The anti-Communist Mos- 
lem Masjumi party (by far the larg- 
est party in the country) and the 
Socialist party were specifically ex- 
cluded from representation on the 
Committee. Thus, the chance for an 
honest election has been precluded 
from the start by Soekarno’s adroit 
stacking of the cards in favor of the 
pro-Communist forces. 

Since the Sastroamidjojo regime 
took over the Government more than 
a year-and-a-half ago, no open criti- 
cism against the Communist party 
has been tolerated. Even the former 
Premier, Muhammad Natsir, Chair- 
man of the Masjumi party, and Isa 
Anshary, prominent Moslem leader, 
were arraigned for interrogation by 
the Prosecutor General’s office be- 
cause of anti-Communist speeches 
they delivered on September 23, 
1953. The newspaper Tindjauan in 
Macassar was put out of business be- 
cause it criticized the Red Defense 
Minister. Only last month, Tan Po 
Goan, a Member of Parliament and 
therefore supposedly entitled to Par- 
liamentary immunity, was interro- 
gated by the Prosecutor General for 
speeches he delivered on the floor of 
Parliament. A “bamboo curtain” has 
thus been drawn inside Indonesia, 
preparatory to next week’s meeting 
of Asian and African leaders in 
Bandung. 

Three times in nine years, the 
Communists have tried to take over 
Indonesia. Twice they were defeated. 
In 1946, a Communist coup d’état 
failed. In 1948, the outright procla- 
mation of a Communist “people’s 
republic” in Madiun, Central Java, 
under the leadership of Amir Sjari- 
fuddin, a former Premier and De- 
fense Minister and Soekarno’s right- 
hand man, met with failure. Among 
those convicted and sentenced to jail 
in the Communist plot of 1946 were 
Iwa Kusumasumantri, a Moscow- 
trained Communist, and Mohamed 
Yamin. Soekarno not only pardoned 
these men, but appointed both of 
them to high office. Yamin is now 
Minister of Education, and Kusu- 


masumantri is now Minister of De- 
fense. It is beyond understanding 
how the Indonesian people can de- 
fend themselves against Soviet en- 
croachment when their Defense Min- 
ister is a Communist party leader 
whose family, to this day, resides in 
Moscow. 

Little consolation can be drawn 
from the backgrounds of other mem- 
bers of Sastroamidjojo’s cabinet. 
Gondokusumo, the Minister of Jus- 
tice, participated in the Budapest 
Peace Conference and, as already 
mentioned, ousted the anti-Commu- 
nist Chinese leaders from Indonesia. 
Minister. of Labor Abidin _partici- 
pated in the Peking Peace Confer- 
ence. Minister of Agriculture Sad- 
jarwo represented a Communist- 
front organization, the Peasant As- 
sociation. Foreign Minister Sunarjo 
helped with the Stockholm Peace 
Appeal drive in Indonesia. The Min- 
ister of State Welfare, Siradjudin 
Abas, also participated in the Peking 
Peace Conference. 

Immediately upon assuming power 
in July 1953, the Sastroamidjojo re- 
gime took drastic steps to destroy 
all actual or potential anti-Commu- 
nist forces in the country. In August 
1953, the Red Defense Minister sent 
his troops to Sumatra to arrest 300 
anti-Communist leaders there. The 
anti-Communist leaders, under the 
leadership of Tengku Daud Beu- 
reueh, Governor of Sumatra, re- 
sorted to armed resistance. On 
September 21, 1953, a united front 
of all anti-Communist Moslem forces 
was formed under the leadership of 
Tengku Daud Beureueh, backed by 
General Sanusi Partawidjaja_ in 
Java, General Kahar Muzakar in 
Celebes, and Colonel Ibnu Hadjar in 
Borneo. The forces of these leaders 
are now in de facto control of North 
Sumatra, parts of West and Central 
Java, South and Central Celebes and 
part of Borneo. Ironically, these are 
the same Indonesian patriots who 
valiantly resisted Dutch colonial 
forces in the period of 1945-49 when 
most leaders of the present Sastro- 
amidjojo regime were either in hid- 


ing or were meekly permitting then. 


selves to be put in detention camps, 


In January 1954, after suffering 
the brunt of the civil war which jt 
had created, the Sastroamidjojo tr. 
gime sought to legalize its action }y 
asking the Parliament in Djakar, 
to declare the anti-Communist move. 
ment under the leadership of Tengky 
Daud Beureueh an outlaw organiz. 
tion. The pro-Communists, however, 
had to vote by themselves, becauy 
the Masjumi party and the Socialis: 
refused to vote and walked out of 
Parliament. 

The Sastroamidjojo regime had 
labeled the anti-Communist force 
“terrorists” and “fanatics,” while in 
fact the Government itself employs 
terror as a matter of policy in order 
to intimidate the people. Massacre 
of anti-Communist peasants and 
burning of homes by Government 
troops are daily occurrences in place 
far from Djakarta. The regime, by 
means of the state-controlled radio 
and subsidized press, has_ blamed 
these barbaric acts on _ the ant: 
Communist forces, while the latter 
have no facilities to make their voice 
heard by the outside world. Dow 
mentation of these charges is now 
in the hands of the American Com: 
mittee for Cultural Freedom, whieh 
is investigating the violations of cal 
tural freedom in Indonesia. 

The writer of this article was priv 
leged to present a list of violations 
of human rights by the Sastroamit: 
jojo regime to the United Nations 
during the last General Assembly. 
Then anti-Communist forces in Indo 
nesia challenged the regime to pe 
mit an international investigation of 
these atrocities. Nothing has bee 
done. The Communists and_ thet 
allies have effectively dropped # 
bamboo Indonesit 
They have assumed power in fit 
if not in name. But the people d 
Indonesia, who fought successfully 
for their independence, will not p 
mit their freedom to be lost agail 
this time to Communism—f the 
know that they have the free worlds 
sympathy and support. 
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Freshmen Congressmen Seek 


A NEW PEACE PROGRAM 


: WASHINGTON 
n Marcu 16, seventeen Demo- 
Onatc Congressmen, mostly 
first-termers, joined together in a 
two-hour plea on the floor of the 
House for a revitalized foreign pol- 
icy which would put some political, 
social, economic and spiritual flesh 
on the bare bones of our present 
military measures against Commu- 
nism. This was all in violation of the 
unwritten rule that freshmen Con- 
gressmen are to be seen and not 
heard. But those of us who took 
part felt that what we had to say 
needed to be said. 

Freshman Congressman Charles 
Vanik of Ohio summed up the de- 
bate at the end when he said that 
the afternoon had been well spent— 
better spent than many other after- 
noons: 

“I have sat here day after day 
and patiently listened; I have listened 
for hour after hour to tedious eulo- 
gies of Congressmen who were and 
no longer are. I spent, I believe, a 
portion of one day listening to a 
eulogy of the groundhog from Penn- 
sylvania. Entire sessions of this Con- 
gress have been consumed in a 
mutual exchange of birthday greet- 
ings. We have spent more time 
debating the service of food and the 
quality of the food in the Capitol 
cafeteria and restaurant than we did 
m toto on the Formosa resolution.” 

The debate recalled that once be- 
fore an American idea had filled a 
vacuum in world politics. In June 
1947, at Harvard, General George 
Marshall spoke the three or four 
sentences that inspired the world 
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By Henry S. Reuss 


U. S. Representative from Wisconsin 


with their promise of a better day. 
But just when those sentences, trans- 
lated into concrete decisions, were 
saving Western Europe for the free 
world, along came Korea. Senator 
McCarthy seized the initiative, and 
for three or four wasted years our 
foreign policy concerned itself large- 
ly with reacting to McCarthyism. 

While he raged, we dismantled the 
Voice of America, demoralized the 
Foreign Service, variously leashed, 
unleashed and releashed Chiang Kai- 
shek, talked tough about “massive 
while disrupting our 
armed strength, and gave our allies 
the hotfoot by our “agonizing re- 
appraisal.” Now the junior Senator 
from Wisconsin is, at least for the 
moment, sulking in the wings. But 
the vacuum in our foreign policy 
which his commotion has concealed 
remains. 


retaliation” 


The theme running through the 
House debate was a simple one. Since 
nuclear war is capable of destroying 
this country can no 
longer ignore some of the tensions 
which, quite apart from the centers 
of Communist power in Moscow and 
Peking, threaten world peace. 

Military containment is not enough. 
It must be accompanied by efforts 
to unite Germany, to permit free 
governments in Central and Eastern 
Europe, and to back the fight of 
underdeveloped peoples of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East for free- 
dom from colonialism and feudalism, 
their hope for economic aid on an 
international basis, and their desire 
for a position of non-involvement in 
great-power rivalry. 

What would be the effect on the 
hearts and minds of Americans 
everywhere, I asked in the debate, if 
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civilization, 
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PEACE CONTINUED 


the President were to come before 
Congress and offer a constructive 
program to ease some of the current 
causes of world tension? If, for ex- 
ample, the President were to speak 
out before Congress in this vein: 

“We Americans want peace. and 
we want to do our part to secure 
the peace. 

“To the people of Asia. Africa 
and the Middle East who are about 
to meet at Bandung, we say this. If 
you agree. we will ask the United 
Nations to take over Formosa as a 
trusteeship. to assume its defense 
against the aggression that threatens 
it, and to promote the development 
of self-government by the Formosan 
people. If you agree, we will reverse 
our refusal to join the Special United 
Nations Fund for Economic Develop- 
ment, and will work with you. both 
inside and outside the United Na- 
tions. for sccial and economic ad- 
vancement, and against colonialism 
and feudalism. 

“To the people of Europe. we say 
this. West German rearmament is 
under way, because Russia leaves the 
West no alternative. But if you agree, 
and if Russia will carry out her part 
of the bargain by withdrawing to 
her historic borders, we will wel- 
come a unified and independent Ger- 
many, a free Poland, Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary, Austria, Rumania. Bul- 
garia and the Baltic States. each 
independent but part of a larger 
Central European community based 
upon a respect for human rights; all 
without the capacity to make aggres- 
sive war, but with their security 
guaranteed by the United Nations. 

“To all people of all nations, we 
say this. We reaffirm our hope to end 
the destructive phase of nuclear de- 
velopment. and to seek man’s ad- 
through 
rededicate ourselves to work in hum- 
ble hope with the rest of the world 


vancement science. We 


toward the goal of permanent peace, 
for our own continued survival is 
hinged to the prospect of permanent 
peace.” 

Such a proposal would recognize 
the limits of our power to deal with 


Red China, and would instead con- 
centrate on winning the friendship 
of the uncommitted peoples of Asia, 
Africa and the Middle East. The UN 
trusteeship suggested involves no 
recognition of Red China or admis- 
sion of Red China to the UN, no 
de-recognition of Chiang. and no 
weakening of our determination to 
defend Formosa. A trusteeship pro- 
posal could well be accommodated 
to the continued defense of Formosa 
by Chiang’s troops, and to the right 
of Chiang to seek democratic office 
in Formosa under a UN trusteeship. 


H-BOMB: CANNOT REPLACE POLICY 


A UN trusteeship would enable us 
to get out from under our current 
untenable whereby we 


maintain Formosa as a United States 


position, 


province and foist upon it the Gov- 
ernment of Chiang without the con- 
sent of the 7 million Formosans. A 
trusteeship would give India and 
other Asian countries an opportu- 
nity through the UN to participate 
not only in the administration of 
Formosa but in its defense. 

In Europe, the proposal of an un- 
armed area stretching from the 
Rhine to Russia’s historic bounda- 


ries answers whatever is legitimate 
in Russia’s age-old complaint againg 
armed and hostile nations on her 
borders. By any rational standard, 
Russia would gain greatly by ac. 
quiring such realistic security jp 
exchange for allowing a united Ger. 
many and liberation, under some 
sort of federal arrangement, for the 
countries of Central and Eastern Ey. 
rope. If Russia turned down such 
a proposal, it would give us the jn. 
calculable advantage of making ow 
side the champion of German unif. 
cation, of liberation for the satellites, 
and of a united Europe. Armed with 
this moral advantage, the West could 
then go forward with German re. 
armament, for which ratification js 
now almost completed. with a whole 
heart. 

As tensions disappear. and not 
until then, will real disarmament be 
possible. 

It was Congressman Udall of Ari- 
zona who said to the President what 
the other speakers had in mind: 
“Mr. President. be a little less faint. 
hearted. Perhaps you have more sup- 
port here than you know of.” 

If the President will come forth 
with a constructive foreign policy 
in place of the current drift toward 
H-bomb war. he will find massive 
support on the Democratic side of the 
aisle. He would do pretty well on 
his own side of the aisle, too. One 
thing that unites Republicans of al 
most every stripe is the knowledge. 
voiced recently by Vice President 
Nixon, that Mr. Eisenhower alone 
can provide a Republican victory | 
1956. Just as the Greek wives 
Lysistrata made their men work for 
peace by denying them their favors. 
so the President could marshal his 
Republican forces along the same 
road by threatening to deny them 
his favors in 1956. 

Back of the Congress are the pe 
ple of this country. The President 
with his opportunity for leadership. 
could rally the people behind him 
into a unity that has not been see 
for many years. The people are hun- 
gry for leadership. 
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‘THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Things That Bloom 
Along the Potomac 


BOHN 


the morale of American Govern- 
nent workers is lower than it has 
wer been. The Republicans went 
wn to Washington to clean up the 
ness. Well, Civil Service workers 


is HEART of this story is that 


enerally agree that the mess is 
worse rather than better. For some 
mason, in this land of enterprising 
jumnalism, you have to go to Wash- 
ington to make this discovery. 

What I have just said about the 
ieeliction of the daily newspapers 
lees not apply to the New York 
limes. My first hint of the ‘story 
which 1 am telling came from James 
ston about a month ago. In a col- 
in dated Washington, March 4, he 
sve some of the inside facts about 
lhe Voice of America. With great dis- 
tess, | had watched the wrecking of 
he Voice during its last days in 
New York. Then it was moved to 
Washington as part of the United 
‘ates Information 
Theodore Streibert was appointed 
op manager. Senator McCarthy’s 
itlack finally echoed away. The staff 
of the outfit was reduced. but its 


Agency. and 


heilities were increased. Things set- 
led down, and we all took for grant- 
tl that everything would be all right. 
Mr. Reston began by remarking 
that the staff of the Voice has never 
tot back to its former level of confi- 
lence and efficiency. The personnel, 
* reported, “is no longer equal in 
wality and importance to its mis- 
‘on.” He described it as still punch- 
= from its past experiences. 
‘Toceeding to more important mat- 
, he explained that Mr. Strei- 
‘tts whole organization is a mere 
ansmission-belt for a foreign pol- 
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icy with slogans which vary from 
day to day. The experts in foreign 
psychology are never consulted about 
what is to be said or done. Since 
their broadcasts exhibit no consistent 
line, the effect on the foreign listen- 
ers is confusing. Mr. Reston went so 
far as to suggest that, under these 
circumstances, our powerful new 
broadcasting stations are a misfor- 
tune. They merely multiply the 
spread of our disagreements. 
During my recent visit to Wash- 
ington, I was given confirmation of 
Mr. Reston’s shocking conclusions. 
Men working on the staff of the Voice 
agreed that there has been a deteri- 
oration since the New York period. 
“In those days,” said an old employe. 
“we were a family of dedicated peo- 
ple. The directors, Charlie Thayer 
and Foy Kohler, were men who had 
had Foreign Service experience. They 
gathered them 
people. Everybody worked with en- 
thusiasm. At the various desks, we 
had the cleverest experts we could 
find from the various countries to 
which our broadcasts were beamed.” 
My friend continued: “Today, the 
heads of many of the desks are 
Americans who have had little expe- 
rience in foreign countries. They 
don’t know the quirks of foreign psy- 
chology, and they are too timid to 
play any tricks with the latest news. 
Nothing bright or original can be 
expected of a man who is scared.” 
This led us back to the ground 
covered by the column in the Times: 
“Every word sent across is supposed 
to be factual. Script-writers are 
afraid to vary a hair’s-breadth from 
official statements. But the State De- 


about competent 


partment gives us a different slogan 
every few days: ‘liberation,’ ‘mas- 
sive retaliation, ‘no paper tiger.’ 
What are we to say about Quemoy 
and Matsu? The Secretary himself 
does not know what to say. And 
when the Secretary of Defense in- 
trudes—or the chairmen of Congres- 
sional committees—and we are 
supposed to reproduce precisely what 
they say, what are our listeners to 
think? What are we to think of our 
own performance?” 

The sad part of the tale is that 
this lack of self-respect is not lim- 
ited to the USIA. One veteran Gov- 
ernment employe said to me: “The 
spirit of the Civil Service never was 
as low as it is now. There is nothing 
to be enthusiastic Often 
enough, people are ashamed of their 
departments.” I tried to get to things 
back of this The fuss 
about security measures comes first 
only because it is most definite. The 
regular Government workers are dis- 
gusted about it. They know that 
hardly any of them have any con- 
nection with secret information. A 


about. 


condition. 


department worker of long experi- 
ence said to me: “If this whole se- 
curity business were abolished to- 
morrow, I doubt. if the Communists 
would get one bit more of informa- 
tion than they will get anyway.” 

Quite unintentionally, the busi- 
nessmen who have been put at the 
head of many departments have con- 
tributed to the deterioration. Under 
Roosevelt, there may have been a 
lot of bureaucrats appointed, a lot 
of theorists who had little to com- 
mend them beyond their technical 
training. But these people had some 
idea of government, some standard 
of service. The idea that anyone who 
can run a business is fit to direct a 
department is working out badly. 
These new men have no sense of 
public responsibility, no grasp of the 
wider implications of Government 
activity. The men and women who 
work under them get disgusted with 
the way things go. The cherry trees 
are not the only things that are blos- 
soming along the Potomac. 





London feels that we must win Asian minds if we hope 


to halt Communist expansion in the Orient 


BRITAIN AND 
THE FAR EAST 


By Denis Healey 


LONDON 
«es CONTRAST between the state- 
ments of Foreign Secretary Eden 
and Secretary of State Dulles on the 
Bangkok Conference shows that there 
is still a dangerous gulf between 
British and American policies on the 
Far East. Britain looks at the Far 
East across Europe and the Arab 
world. For her, its natural center is 
the Indian Ocean, where fellow mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth exert a 
decisive influence. America looks 
straight out across the Pacific to 
Japan and China, with memories of 
Pearl Harbor in her mind. For her, 
strategic considerations predominate. 
She naturally puts the defense of her 
forward bases in the Pacific before 
less tangible political and economic 
aspects of the scene west of Malaya. 
Britain, too, has her immediate stra- 
tegic interests in the Far East. But 
she is concerned above all with the 
long-term danger that the Communist 
world may win the manpower of 
Southern Asia. While America is still 
obsessed with the loss of China, Brit- 
ain’s chief worry is to prevent the 
loss of India. 

Britain’s own strategic weakness 
in the Far East has made it easier 
for her to recognize that, until the 
West can win the minds of Asia’s 
millions, it will be impossible to 
defend their bodies. With two cen- 
turies’ experience of Asia behind 
her, she sees irresistible forces sweep- 


ing the continent, to which outsiders 
must adapt their policies: the revolt 
against white domination and the 
revolt against poverty. The Western 
conflict between democracy and to- 
talitarianism has much less meaning 
for most Asians. 

Eight years ago in India, Britain 
met the double challenge by hand- 
ing over power to the Indians them- 
selves and by making great economic 
sacrifices to enable the new Indian 
Government to establish itself. The 
first evidence that this policy was 
right came when India decided of her 
own free will to remain a member of 
the Commonwealth. The clinching 
proof came only last month with 
the rout of the Communists in the 
Andhra elections. By contrast, the 
external and internal instability of 
Indo-China and Indonesia confirms 
Britain’s wisdom. For the troubles 
of these countries are mainly due to 
the reluctance with which France and 
Holland relaxed their grip, 

For many Englishmen, the Com- 
munist revolution in China had as 
much to do with the Asian revolt 
against poverty and white control as 
with the cold war between Russia 
and the West. In some quarters, 
there was at first the same sort of 
wishful thinking as in the U.S. about 
the relations between Chinese and 
Russian Communism. But even today 
expert opinion does not exclude the 
possibility of a break between China 


and the Soviet Union, providing the 
West does not keep pushing them 
together. 

The Chinese Communist party has 
often disagreed with the Russian on 
both doctrine and policy. It is diff. 
cult to imagine Russia tolerating for 
long the autonomy of a foreign Con. 
munist party as large as her own, 
Moreover, the two parties are bound 
to compete for the allegiance of 
Communist parties in other parts of 
Asia. To these purely party frictions 
must be added the national frictions 
caused by conflicting economic and 
diplomatic interests and the exis 
ence of a long and ill-defined com. 
mon frontier. China has much les 
to lose in an atomic world war than 
Russia, and is likely to demand a 
very high price in capital invest 
ment for modifying her foreign pol 
icy to suit the Soviet Union. 

Thus, Britain sees a relaxation of 
tension in the Far East as helping 
the frictions between Russia and 
China to develop. In addition, Brit 
ain feels that a major war in the 
Far East at any time would be a war 
in the wrong place—a dangerous di: 
version of effort from the most criti: 
cal front in Europe. But the decisive 
factor in Britain’s attitude to China 
is the reaction of India. 

Nehru has an unchallenged pos: 
tion as the leader of 600 million 
Asians who are thus far uncommit 
ted in the cold war. Whether right or 
wrong, his opinions are of immense 
political importance. Thus, it is eset 
tial that, if China does embark on a 
aggressive course, India and the 
countries which follow her lead 
should be in a position to recogni 
Chinese aggression for what it ' 
and not see it as an understandable 
reaction to Western provocation 
For example, though the initial Com- 
munist attack in Korea was univer 
sally recognized in Asia as aggi® 
sion, the entry of Chinees forces ¥# 
seen by many as provoked by the 
United Nations advance to the Yalt 
In Indo-China, too, the fighting - 
seen by most Asians as a colonial 
war. 
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Thus, Britain’s policy in the Far 
East aims at building a moral 
frontier around Communist China, 
any step across which will set off 
a political burglar alarm in Asia 
and justify the arrival of the police. 
This seems also to be the aim of 
Nehru’s policy, with its Principles 
of Coexistence, though Nehru would 
claim much greater optimism about 
it chances of preventing aggression. 
For the last two years, Britain and 
India have tried to operate a com- 
mon policy in the Far East, one aim- 
ing primarily at influence on the 
US., the other at influence on China. 
The end of the fighting in Korea and 
Indo-China is the direct result. 

With this background, British pol- 
icy on SEATO and Formosa is more 
easily understood. SEATO was the 
price Britain paid America for al- 
lowing the Geneva Conference to 
succeed. Of course, Britain never 
opposed the establishment of a mili- 
tary organization in the Far East in 
principle, but she felt that military 
measures would be premature if 
taken without the support of the 
major non-Communist 
Asia. Moreover, since America has 
proved unwilling to provide more 
land forces for the defense of Asia, 
there is little scope for any strategy 
but the dangerous and ambiguous 
doctrine of ‘massive retaliation.” 
The only land armies in Asia ready 
for action against Communist ag- 
gression are those of Chiang Kai- 
shek and Syngman Rhee, outside the 
SEATO area. And the political dam- 
age which their adherence would do 
in uncommitted Asia far outweighs 
the possible military advantage. On 
the other hand, air and naval action 
would not be effective against ag- 
gession in most parts of Asia unless 
directed at the cities of the Chinese 
mainland. And this, besides the risk 
of swinging neutral Asia to the Com- 
munist side, might bring in Russia 
under the Chinese-Soviet Pact and 
“art a general atomic world war. 
This being so, the threat of “mas- 
‘ve retaliation” may tempt China 
into local experiments in the hope of 
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“calling the American bluff,” with 
disastrous consequences whichever 
way America reacts. This is why 
Britain so acutely fears the ambigu- 
ity in American policy on Quemoy 
and Matsu. The plain fact is that, 
until the countries on the spot are 
ready to build up the land forces 
needed to halt aggression, a Commu- 
nist attack anywhere in Asia might 
prove to confront the Allies with 
the intolerable choice between ap- 
peasement and atomic world war. 
So the overwhelming priority must 
go to the political and economic 
measures required to change opinion 
in neutral Asia. Unfortunately, Amer- 
ica still seems far from understand- 


NEHRU: LEADS 600 MILLION ASIANS 


ing the way in which most Asians 
see the issues. And despite the noble 
work of men like Harold Stassen and 
Chester Bowles, the Administration 
seems unready to ask Congress for 
the sort of economic program which 
would make a real impact on pov- 
erty in Asia. 

So, for the time being, Britain’s 
efforts must be concentrated on end- 
ing hostilities on the one remaining 
battleground—the Formosa Straits. 
On this issue, there is far less differ- 
ence between the British Government 
and Opposition than they both 
pretend. 

Labor and 


Conservatives alike 


want the withdrawal of Chiang’s 
forces from the offshore islands so 
that the seventy miles of open sea 
west of Formosa may produce a de 
facto cease-fire. And the Labor party, 
like the Government, has implicitly 
withdrawn its support from the Cairo 
declaration which made Formosa a 
part of China. The Labor party has 
reaffirmed the policy it first an- 
nounced in 1953—that 
should be neutralized under inter- 
national control so that its own peo- 
ple could decide its destiny. 

The one major issue on which 
there might prove to be a gulf be- 
tween the British parties is that La- 
bor insists on removing the Kuomin- 
tang leaders from Formosa before 
a plebiscite. The Government has so 


Formosa 


far expressed no views on_ this, 
though informed comment about the 
“two Chinas” policy suggests that it 
may aim at simultaneous recogni- 
tion of both Mao Tse-tung and 
Chiang Kai-shek. But, as Eden ad- 
mitted in his report on Bangkok on 
March 8, the Government cannot 
afford to propose more than one step 
at a time, when even to achieve a 
de facto cease-fire “raises grave prob- 
lems of timing, of presentation, and 
of policy.” 

Meanwhile, the first large-scale 
confrontation of Communist China 
with the rest of Asia will take place 
next month in Indonesia at the Afro- 
Asian Conference. The West has little 
to fear from the reaction of the coun- 
tries which border on the Indian 
Ocean—most of their governments 
have already made contact with 
China without disaster. Japan is the 
country which is most likely to be 
affected—the recent elections proved 
the failure of MacArthur’s occupa- 
tion policy in this respect. But, here, 
too, the day can be saved if America 
has learned the lesson which she her- 
self taught Britain two centuries ago. 
No Asian country will choose the 
West unless it is allowed to choose 
quite freely. And if the West mis- 
trusts the consequences of a free 
choice, it has lost the battle before 
the fighting begins. 





Cleveland convention revealed the VAW's determination CLEVELAND 
AST WEEK in this city, the UAV. 


CIO held its Fifteenth Constity. 
tional Convention. Some reporters 
seemed to believe that it would not 
produce much news. It was more or 
less assumed that Walter Reuthe 
would have his way and that there 


to achieve a guaranteed annual wage in coming 


negotiations with Ford and General Motors 


would be no fights. Nostalgic memo. 
ries of the rowdy days of faction. 
alism among the auto workers 
continue to linger. Fights are more in. 
teresting than unity and constructive 
effort, and they make more sensa. 
tional headlines. But there is more 
power in unity. And the convention 


REPORT ON 
THE AUTO 
WORKERS 


was a demonstration of power. There 
was no ostentation, no flaunting, 
boasting or bragging, but one could 
not look out at the huge hall, packed 
with delegates, and fail to sense the 
power in this union. 

As everyone knows, the UAW is 
going into new contract negotiations 
with Ford and General Motors. The 
union is demanding a_ guaranteed 
annual wage, higher wages, increased 
pensions, social-security and health 
allowances, and an improvement in 
the mechanics of the escalator clauses 
in the Ford and GM contracts. The 
demand for a guaranteed annual 
wage—now characterized as GAW 
By James T. Bervell in many papers—is a_ revolutioniz 
ing concept which can contribute to 
a fundamental change in the charac- 
ter of the American economy. 

The union has made a detailed 
and comprehensive study of the 
complexities involved in this pr 
posal, and it has offered to make a 
joint study of the question with 
management. The UAW’s attitude is 
flexible. It does not insist that its 
particular plan is the only one. lt 





James T. Farrell, a frequent con- 
tributor to these pages, has been 


following the auto workers’ un- 
ion since its inception. He is, 
of course, the author of Studs 
Lonigan—soon to be made into 
a movie—and the Danny O’ Neill 
series. In the last year he has 
published The Face of Time, a 
novel, and Reflections at Fifty, 
a book of essays. 





has more than an open mind and 
will be receptive to suggestions for 
improving the proposal, or to 4 
counter-proposal offering a differen! 
means of implementation. But what 
it is demanding is that workers he 
guaranteed steady employment and 
maintenance of their standard of 
living. The union does not desire thet 
workers be paid for not working: 
Rather, it insists that they have the 
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chance to work. The UAW wants an 
economy of productive abundance 
with full employment. 

Reuther and other leaders of the 
convention again and again used the 
phrase, “the bargaining — table,” 
rather than the word, “strike.” But 
the union leadership is serious and 
determined. It is going after its basic 
demand and is prepared to strike 
Ford or General Motors, or both if 
necessary. Reuther and the other 
union leaders sincerely believe that 
their proposals are responsible and 
constructive, and that, if these are 
thrashed out and implemented, a 
major contribution will have been 
made toward creating stability in the 
American economy. 

In consideration of the demand 
for a guaranteed annual wage, it is 
important to keep in mind the fact 
that the UAW is a child of the Great 
Depression. Detroit was severely hit 
in those days, and older workers still 
remember the misery and suffering 
which they and their families were 
forced to undergo. Security is a 
dream of all workers; it is particu- 
larly cherished in the hearts of auto 
workers. 

Both the leaders and the delegates 
indicated in unmistakable terms that 
they will fight and sacrifice to win 
this added measure of security for 
their own workers. And they are 
proud, too, that they are stépping 
out once again to set the pattern 
for labor-management relationships. 
They are convinced that they are act- 
ing in the interest of the American 
working class and the American com- 
munity as a whole. 

In order to go to the bargaining 
table with Ford and GM fully armed 
and strong, Reuther sought and suc- 
ceeded in mobilizing the resources 
of the union. One of his major pro- 
posals was a dues increase of $5 a 
month, in order to build up a $25- 
million strike fund. Acceptance of 
this proposa! required a change in 
the constitution of the union. After 
the resolution proposing this change 
was read, the convention floor was 
opened up for full discussion. 
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The great majority of the delegates 
were in favor of the dues increase, 
but there was a division of opinion 
as to how it should: be distributed. 
Some held that the fund should be 
distributed to striking workers on 
the basis of their needs. Others be- 
lieved that it should be the right of 
all striking workers to receive a 
strike benefit. A negligible minority, 
mainly from small locals, opposed 
the dues increase altogether. 

The resolution was debated for 


at the bargaining table, many of the 
delegates discussed the dues increase 
from the standpoint of a coming 
strike. 

Another significant feature of the 
convention was the appearance of 
George Meany, President of the 
AFL. Meany received a standing ova- 
tion, and he delivered a strong unity 
speech. He talked simply but clearly, 
and there was no mistaking the fact 
that he and Reuther are serious and 
happy about the merger which they 


MEANY AND REUTHER: ‘BITTERNESS OF THE PAST HAS BEEN REDUCED' 


over seven hours, and the discussion 
illustrated the continuing vitality and 
democratic vigor of the union. Then 
the resolution was passed overwhelm- 
ingly. It was decided that the strike 
fund should be used for the aid of 
striking workers on the basis of 
need. Reuther goes into negotiations 
armed with this strike fund and sus- 
tained by the unified sentiment of 
his membership. It is also interest- 
ing to note that, while the union 
leadership emphasized its wish to 
settle its relations with management 


have jointly signed and are now pre- 
paring to put into operation. 

“The bitterness of the past has 
been reduced,” Meany said. “The 
climate has improved, and we are 
on our way. I honor my colleagues 
in the CIO leadership. 

“IT honor my colleagues in the 
American Federation of Labor for 
their contribution. We sat down as 
men of good faith motivated by a 
desire to serve the people whom we 
have the responsibility of represent- 
ing, then motivated by this broader 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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desire to create a labor movement 
in the service of our great countries 
[the United States and Canada]. 

“It is our privilege that this con- 
vention is the occasion where, for 
the first time in the history of the 
American labor movement, the Presi- 
dent of the AFL has spoken to a 
CIO international union’s confer- 
ence.” 

Meany was even more warmly 
cheered at the end of his speech than 
when he took the rostrum. And, at a 
press conference afterward, he gave 
virtual approval to the UAW de- 
mand for a guaranteed annual wage, 
although he did add that it might 
not be applicable in some industries. 

Concerning labor unity, Walter 
Reuther proposed that the UAW put 
up $1 for every member as a con- 
tribution to the organizing fund of 
a united labor movement, so that it 
could launch a big drive to organ- 
ize the unorganized. In proposing 
this fund, Reuther called earnestly 
for a revival of the old crusading 
spirit which was characteristic of the 
earlier organizing days of the Amer- 
ican labor movement. 

The union increased its number 
of Vice Presidents from two to four. 
The new officers elected are Leonard 
Woodcock and Norman Mathews. 
two men with fine union records who 
have served as Regional Directors— 
Woodcock at Grand Rapids and 
Mathews at Detroit. Woodcock is one 
of the ablest men in the CIO. Excep- 
tionally well-informed, he has been 
one of the most independent and in- 
telligent of the UAW officials. 

There was a roll-call vote for the 
Vice Presidents. Carl Stellato, 38- 
year-old President of the huge Ford 
Local 600, accepted the nomination 
for this did Nathaniel 
Turner, member of a Buick local. 
Stellato has fought Reuther in the 
past. A few years ago, the interna- 
tional UAW appointed an adminis- 
tratorship to handle Local 600’s 
affairs. Stellato is definitely not a 
Communist, but he has been accused 
of having played with them. Also, it 
was claimed that, on the night be- 


office, as 


12 


fore the nominations, Stellato prom- 
ised not to accept the nomination. 
But, when he took the rostrum to 
speak, he must have changed his 
mind. 

Stellato received 3,688 votes out 
of a total of 12,952—roughly 25 per 
cent of the vote. The support for 
Stellato was negative in character 
and cannot reasonably be interpreted 
as evidence of a new opposition at 
this time. Stellato was not running 
against Reuther. Had he been, he 
would have been swamped. He picked 
up the votes from the locals that 
had opposed the dues increase. Also, 
there are bound to be various dis- 
satisfactions in a with a 
million-and-a-half members. At prac- 
tically every convention, the dele- 


union 


gates kick back at the leadership at 
least once and assert their independ- 
ence. This time, many delegates did 
so by voting for Stellato. 

Without taking any proper credit 
and recognition from Walter Reu- 
ther, it should still be noted that the 
UAW is packed with able and dedi- 
cated men who give much time, 
effort and thought to the union’s 
problems and goals. There is much 
collective thinking in the UAW, and 
the careful thought which lies behind 
the new demands is a product of 
this collective thinking.- Likewise, 
much articulateness and ability was 


STELLATO: GETS NEGATIVE SUPPORT 


evidenced from the floor when yarj. 
ous of the delegates spoke. Among 
those who played a responsible and 
constructive role from the floor were 
the delegates who had a socialig 
training and orientation. On key 
issues, they were among the ones 
who spoke with clarity and real up. 
derstanding of the issues involved, 

The convention passed a firm, un. 
compromising civil-liberties resolu. 
tion. The UAW is in a position to 
defend the Bill of Rights in the 
strongest language, because it has 
long since defeated the Communists 
within its ranks. And it did so demo. 
cratically and on the basis of defend. 
ing free trade-unionism. 

Just prior to the convention, the 
union admitted twelve International 
Harvester locals from the FEUE. 
This signifies a probable gain of 
about 20,000 members and permits 
the UAW for the first time to face 
International Harvester over the bar- 
gaining table with full representation 
in the plants. The fact that these locals 
were previously in a union led by 
the Communists is a possible source 
of worry to some of the press; it is 
no cause for concern to the UAW 
leaders. They have liberated many 
workers from such leadership and 
can easily handle any and all manev- 
vers of the party-liners. 

Were space available, much more 
could.be said of the UAW conven 
tion. One thing that was made clear 
is that Reuther is seeking to nail 
down the principle that labor-mar- 
agement problems must be dealt with 


in moral and socially responsible 
terms. Underlying all his efforts is 
the simple principle that human 
rights and needs must be superior 
to the rights and needs of profits 
The deliberations, discussions, 1e0- 
lutions and work of the Fifteenth 


UAW Convention advanced this 
principle one step further. And the 
convention now leads to the bargait 
ing table with Ford and General 
Motors. These negotiations will be 
among the most important ever ol 
ducted between a union and mab- 
agement. 
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THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


THE U.S. FARMER 
AND THE FREE 
WOKLD ECONOMY 


::| foward Permanent Farm Prosperity 


By E. G. Shinner 


«*| The Farmer and America’s Allies 
By Oscar Schnabel 





Introduction by the Editors 


HE FARM PROBLEM that faced nations 

from the beginning of human history 
was the problem of scarcity: too many 
mouths, not enough food. In twentieth-cen- 
tury America, it has become a different 
problem: First, in the 1920s and 1930s, we 
faced farm poverty amid an abundance of 
food and fiber: since World War II, we have 
been trying to deal with inflated food prices 
and an ever-mounting surplus of farm 
produce, maintained in recent years through 
public taxation. While millions around the 
world (both free and slave) have starved, 
we have been wrestling, like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice, with an ever-mounting glut of 
wheat, corn and other farm products. 

In the history of the American Republic. 
politics and economics have always been 
inextricably involved in the farm question; 
different crops have had their spokesmen in 
Washington, as have had both big and small 
farmers, and the many processing indus- 
tries. The so-called “farm bloc” has often 
represented an inadequate compromise of 
the varying farm interests, with the majority 
of small farmers (like the majority of con- 
sumers ) left out in the cold. 

This special section treats the present 
controversy over farm price-supports from 
the viewpoint of the family-sized farmer 
and the ordinary urban consumer. After 
reading it, you may well agree that the 
Congressional furor over “rigid” and “flexi- 
ble” supports misses the heart of the support 
question, namely: What are we supporting, 
the family farm, backbone of America, or 
the corporation farm and processing indus- 


tries? The general approach of these articles 
is expected to be embodied in legislation to 
be introduced by two veteran spokesmen for 
the small farmer, Senator John Sparkman 
(D.-Ala.) and Representative Wright Pat- 
man (D.-Texas). 

This section is the first of a series of 
special studies of current economic prob- 
lems which THE NEw LEaper will publish 
in cooperation with the Shinner Founda- 
tion, a non-profit, non-partisan educational 
organization. This foundation, of which 
Senator Estes Kefauver (D.-Tenn.) is an 
honorary trustee, believes that “control of 
the so-called business cycle presents demo- 
cratic society with the major politico- 
economic problem of our time”; its re- 
searches are devoted to the solution of this 
problem. E. G. Shinner, Chairman of the 
Foundation, is a retired successful business- 
man with broad experience with almost 
every aspect of the agricultural economy. 
The founder and former head of the 
Shinner Company. one of the first successful 
chains of wholesale meat markets in the 
Midwest, he is also the author of a provoca- 
tive economic study called Prosperity Can 
Be Permanent. Oscar Schnabel, who dis- 
cusses the international ramifications of Mr. 
Shinner’s proposals, should be no stranger 
to readers of THe New Leaner; his special 
section, “More Inflation or More Leisure?”, 
which we published last December 20. 
aroused wide interest throughout the nation. 
His four decades of activity in international 
trade and finance included organizing the 


Austrian Grain War Office in World War I. 
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TOWARD PERMANENT 
FARM PROSPERITY 


By E. G. Shinner 


come upon troubled days. Yankee ingenuity in 
making two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before has hoist us on our own petard. In a sense, we are 
the victims of our own genius. The use of revolutionary 
power machinery, the development of hybrid plants with 
high resistance to weather and disease, the elimination 
of pests, and the scientific use of fertilizer have all 
greatly contributed to raising our per-acre yield to 
unprecedented heights. As a _ result, we are  pos- 
sessed of a glut of farm products. The orderly distribu- 
tion of this farm surplus has become a problem which 
has baffled the most ingenious and analytical minds. 

In producing this surplus, ease of production has been 
coupled with the inducements offered by the Federal 
Government in the way of a guaranteed market for un- 
limited quantities of agricultural products. We are now 
producing food and fiber clearly beyond the capacity 


a Number One industry—agriculture—has 
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of both the domestic and foreign markets to absorb. 

There are other complicating factors in the present 
dilemma of our farm economy. The development of 
synthetic fibers and foods (for both human and animal 
consumption) can no longer be ignored. Such formida- 
ble giants as rayon, dacron, nylon, etc. are making tre- 
mendous inroads in the use of cotton, wool and other 
natural fibers. In addition, the use of silicon in the 
treatment of fabrics is producing fantastic results. The 
life of natural yarns so treated can be increased, in some 
instances, as much as ten times. Public acceptance of 
new synthetic fabrics is a fait accompli. 

Less well known is the successful use of stilbestrol and 
urea in the feeding of cattle and sheep. Estimates of the 
savings in grain which result from the use of these 
miracle drugs range from 10 to 40 per cent. One should 
also mention the increasing use in the human diet of 
oleomargarine, saccharin, sucaryl, various extracts, etc.; 
this type of chemical competition with natural farm 
products will undoubtedly increase as time passes. Also 
increasing is the national consciousness of the waistline; 
the persistent recommendation by expert dieticians of 
the desirability of reducing the intake of sweets, fats and 
starches establishes an effective roadblock in the way of 
greatly increased food consumption. 

While it is true that there are still several million 
people in the United States who are undernourished, it 
is difficult to see how the farm problem can be solved 
in any permanent way merely by improving their diets. 
We must rather effect a reasonable balance between pro- 
duction and consumption if we are to have a perma- 
nently healthy agricultural economy. 

Lest there be any question about agriculture’s impor- 
tance, the following figures compare the gross annual 
output (in millions) of our five leading industries 
(construction figure for 1954, the rest for 1953) : 

Agriculture $35,430 

Construction (plant and residential) 26,100 
23,000 
Automobiles 13,984 
Steel 12,433 


Not only must we protect and stabilize our leading 
industry; we must protect and stabilize our huge farm 


Oil (est. refined product) 
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investment, the aggregate of which is over $150 billion. 
While farm indebtedness is, percentagewise, compara- 
tively small (roughly $18 billion), it is nevertheless 
true that many farms are mortgaged up to 50 or 75 
per cent of their current market value; hence, it becomes 
an elementary economic necessity that farm values be 
maintained at or near their present level. Our vital long- 
term mortgage investment can easily be impaired, or 
even destroyed, by either deflation or inflation of any 
significant magnitude. 

The importance of a healthy agricultural economy 
can hardly be overestimated. When agriculture falters, 
there is no other sector of the economy capable of taking 
up the slack. Farm recessions, as we have learned by bit- 
ter experience over the last three decades, quickly infect 
other sections of our economy. The farm situation today 
is not healthy. 

Per-capita income is perhaps the best means of meas- 
uring economic health. In uniform 1953 dollars, per- 
capita non-farm income was $1,921 in 1946, $1,970 in 
1953, and $1,926 last year. For the same three years, 
farm income was $851, $709 and $688, respectively. By 
the end of 1954, the per-capita farm income of $652 was 
about a third of non-farm income; it was about 44 per 
cent just after World War II. Moreover, while non-farm 
income now is slightly higher than just after World War 
II, farm income has shrunk by almost 20 per cent. 

Notwithstanding this sharp decline, our concern is 
more for the farmers’ future than for their immediate 


—Wide World Photo 
WITH GRAIN ELEVATORS ALL FILLED, FARMERS IN 
NEW MEXICO DUMP THEIR NEWLY-THRESHED WHEAT 
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present. If conditions in the industry were stabilized and 
would not in the foreseeable future grow worse than 
they are today, there would be comparatively little cause 
for alarm. Unhappily, the end of the farm decline is not 
in sight. 


HE PRESENT farm price-support program is both 
ok aes and ineffective. It falls far short of its 
major purpose—stabilization of the farm economy. Just 
a casual glance at the distribution of the money spent 
for farm support readily reveals the inequity and futility 
of the present program. 

The latest census figures indicate these startling facts: 

© 1.9 per cent of the nation’s farmers received more 
than 25 per cent of the total price-support benefits. 

© 9 per cent received in excess of 50 per cent of the 
benefits. 

© 91 per cent of our farmers received less than half 
of the price-support payments. 

Price-support loans, for example, to the five largest 
cotton-growers in California averaged $649,335 in 1953; 
the overall average was $1,731. The five largest wheat 
loans in Montana and Oregon that year averaged $176, 
000 each, against an overall average loan of $4,000 in 
Montana and $6,293 in Oregon. The five largest com 
loans in Iowa averaged $98,000 against an overall aver- 
age of $2,154. 

While it is true that even this inequitable distribution 
of public support has made some contribution to the 
farm economy, it is inconceivable that it be continued as 
permanent Government policy. In common justice, we 
cannot continue to pay huge sums of money to factory- 
in-the-field type of operations, and at the same time 
permit only a dribble to reach the vast majority of our 
farm population. 

Since 1935, the number of farms of 1,000-or-more 
acres has increased 37 per cent. These farms now contain 
a total of 494 million acres, or 42.6 per cent of all US. 
farm lands. The trend toward gigantism and the factory: 
in-the-field type of farm is astonishingly rapid. 

When we moved armies of occupation into Italy, 
Germany and Japan, among our first acts was to break 
up the great feudal estates. Right now, we have a Gov- 
ernment land expert in Indo-China engaged in a similar 
program. In our eagerness to promote and develop 
democracy in agriculture abroad, we have seemingl 
neglected to protect our own agricultural econom) 
against the growth of a kind of creeping feudalism. 


MoM APPROACH to the present farm problem would be 
to abandon completely our present system of pur 
chasing and/or providing non-recourse loans on farm 
products. I would substitute for it a system of dire 
production payments to the individual farmer—in # 
amount sufficient to give him and his family a reaso! 
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able basic income. Furthermore, I would limit the 
amount of production payments which any individual 
farmer could receive to a maximum of $2,000 annually. 
I would allow the individual farmer full parity on his 
production up to $7,000 of gross annual product and 
stop all payments at that point. Prices of farm products 
would be permitted to seek their own level in the open 
market. Production payments would consist of the dif- 
ference between the parity price and the price the farmer 
received in the free market. 

The total gross income of farmers in the record year 
of 1951 was $37 billion. That was, roughly, $7,000 per 
farm, the figure which I have arbitrarily used as a limit 
of income on which production payments would be made. 
The following example will more clearly illustrate my 
plan: 

* Farmer A raises 10 bales of cotton (5,000 pounds), 
which he sells for, say, 25 cents a pound in the open 
market, realizing $1,250. The parity price is, say, 35 
cents a pound. He would be entitled to a subsidy pay- 
ment of 10 cents a pound, the difference between parity 
and market, or a net total payment of $500. 

* Farmer B, a plantation owner, raises 1,000 bales 
of cotton (500,000 pounds), sells it for 25 cents a 
pound, for a total of $125,000. He, too, is entitled to a 
subsidy payment of 10 cents a pound on the first $7,000 
of gross production (in this case, the first 20,000 
pounds), but not more than $2,000. In this case, the dif- 
ference between market and parity would exactly equal 
the $2,000 maximum. 

If certain wealthy individuals and/or corporations 
Wish to engage in farming as a business, let them do so 
by all means. But they should depend on the open mar- 
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ket rather than on the Government for the sale of their 
product. Vast production of wholly unneeded products 
for sale to the Government should cease forthwith. 

Similar production payments would be made on any 
and all products which Congress might see fit to include 
under the price-support system. It would seem feasible, 
however, to exempt sugar and wool from the above pro- 
gram. The present regulations appear to be getting rea- 
sonably satisfactory results on these products. 

It has been argued that my figure of $7,000 is too 
low; that $10,000, $12,000 or even $15,000 would be 
more realistic. It has also been suggested that a gradu- 
ated support system might be established with the pay- 
ments; lowered by stages, up to a total of $15,000 of 
gross annual production. I regard the figure as less im- 
portant than the principle, but whatever figure may 
finally be adopted should not be so high as to defeat the 
objective—to effectively divert price-support benefits 
away from the wealthy 9 per cent who do not need them, 
to the 91 per cent of small farmers whose need is vital. 

Such a farm program would simply do for the small 
farmer what is being done for the worker by labor unions 
and by the minimum-wage law. It would serve as a floor 
—an assurance that if the farmer makes the effort, he 
can get a reasonable return for his labor. 

Certain economists have suggested a food-stamp plan 
as a means of disposing of our unmanageable surpluses. 
I regard food stamps as un-American in concept, basic- 
ally a form of charity rather than a fair reward for labor. 
To be reasonably effective, a stamp plan would involve a 
gigantic problem of administration—a bureaucracy pre- 
viously unknown to us in peacetime. Furthermore, it 
would become a badge of pauperism, publicly displayed 
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throughout the retail markets of the nation. Our people 
don’t want charity; they want the opportunity to earn 
the money with which to buy food, and at prices which 
they can afford. A stamp plan is, at best, only a palliative. 
It does not attack the roots of the farm problem. 


O NE OF the most serious aspects of the farm problem 
is the constant drift of the farm population into 
the industrial Jabor market. Since 1930, the farm popu- 
lation has shrunk by over 8 million, while the overall 
population of the nation has gained by 41 million: Over 
the last ten years, an average of 77,000 families has 
made the exodus from farm to city each year. If each 
family represents approximately 1.5 workers (the actual 
figure is a bit higher), we are augmenting our city labor 
force by roughly 115,000 workers every year. 

This exodus from the farms means that small towns 
and villages are suffering a similar fate. The shrinkage of 
farm population means a comparable shrinkage of the 
small-town population—professional men, merchants 
and a great variety of service tradesmen. It is safe to 
estimate that our urban labor force is being annually 
augmented from this source by another 30,000 or 40,000 
workers. 

All of this should cause labor leaders to take heed, 
especially in view of the fact that urban production and 
employment are constantly yielding to technological im- 
provements. Government figures show that in January 
1955 the factories of the nation were employing 400,000 
less people than they employed in January 1954, not- 


withstanding an overall increase in production of some 
8 per cent. Factory employment in January 1955 was a 
cool million and a half below that of January 1953. The 
lesson is clear: Factory production is rising, while em. 
ployment is steadily on the decline. 

Labor groups increasingly pressured by the annual 
addition of 140,000 to 150,000 displaced rural workers 
must also face some startling facts about industrial 
automation. It is reliably reported that the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, through the adoption of 
automation, has reduced employment by more than 
39,000 persons since 1945 and by some 18,000 since 
1952. The advantage the company has gained from this 
curtailment is apparent; operating costs were reduced 
some $4 million for the first nine months of 1954, com- 
pared with the same period in 1953; earnings per share 
were $7.50 in 1954, compared with $6.77 in 1953, $1.04 
in 1952, and $4.85 per share in 1951. 

While estimates of the effects of automation on the 
nation at large are, at best, educated guesses, students of 
the problem believe that insurance and communication 
companies, public utilities and similar concerns which 
have a high degree of repetitive clerical operations will, 
within the next two or three years, install much auto- 
matic equipment. By so doing, they can easily reduce 
their working force by literally several hundred thousand 
persons annually. 

A certain group of economists and some businessmen 
contend that this process will simply release these people 
for more constructive work elsewhere. (Benjamin Fair- 
less of U.S. Steel expounded this theory in a recent 
speech before the Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Chamber of 
Commerce.) Apropos of this argument, there is a story 
that Harlow Curtice, President of General Motors, was 
displaying the newest automatic machines to CIO Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther and asked: “Walter, how are you 
going to collect union dues from these guys?” Reuther 
was not at a loss: “How,” he asked, “are you going to 
get them to buy cars?” 

Admittedly, automation has created a new industry; 
but I am unable to find where it has increased employ- 
ment in any of the so-called basic industries. Automation 
is here to stay, and a process of intensive study should 
be directed toward meeting this challenge—without 
delay. I had a feeling of frustration and deep disappoint: 
ment when I read the President’s 1955 Economic Report 
and found not a word on this all-important subject. 

I know no better place to start attacking the problem 
of automation than on the farm. All the facts of the 
urban labor situation point to the conclusion that we 
should seek to improve and conserve rural life by every 
means possible. We should keep the door of opportunity 
open not only for the small, family-sized farm but for 
the business and professional men of the small towns 
and villages, who depend for their livelihood upon 4 
healthy farm economy. 
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HAT ARE the overall benefits to be derived from a 
Wy vrcesam such as I have outlined? The first is obvi- 
ous: lower food prices. These would amount to an auto- 
matic wage increase for the entire economy. 

Second, the farmer would be free to operate his farm 
in accordance with his own judgment. He would be freed 
of the burden of providing storage, conforming to acre- 
age allotments and all of the many regulations to which 
he is now subjected. 

Third, we would once more be in a position to com- 
pete in the markets of the world for our just share of 
foreign trade without fear of ridicule or criticism. We 


indisputable evidence that the basis of our prosperity 
depends at all times on the degree of mass purchasing 
power which we are able to maintain. 

Here we have an opportunity to improve the economic 
status (purchasing power) of some 20-odd million of 
our farm population and, to a lesser degree, help the 
entire population through a reduction in the cost of living 
which must inevitably follow the restoration of a free 
market on agricultural products. All of this can be 
accomplished to the slight disadvantage of only 1.9 per 
cent of our farmers (the group currently getting 25 per 
cent of Government support benefits. 
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could no longer be charged with dumping by the various 
nations of the Western world whose good will we so 
earnestly need and seek. (See the accompanying article 
by Oscar Schnabel.) 

The question of the cost of such a program is, of 
course, proper. But, in evaluating its cost, let us bear in 
mind the health of our agricultural economy and its 
proper priority in relation to other major governmental 
expenditures. We are currently spending some $40 bil- 
lion annually on national defense. It is now proposed that 
the Federal Government contribute some $2.5 billion a 
year to assist in improving our educational facilities, 
and, in addition, sponsor a highway program to cost 
$101 billion over the next ten years. I submit that, in 
order to meet the cost of these programs (all of which, 
lor the purpose of this discussion, may be accepted as 
Necessary), a sound and healthy national economy must 

maintained. And our economic history is replete with 
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While it is impossible to state with any positive de- 
gree of accuracy exactly what the program might cost, 
the most intelligent estimate that I have been able to 
obtain would place the maximum annual cost under $3 
billion; it might run as low as $750 million a year. But 
this program would take the Government completely out 
of the picture insofar as buying, selling and storing farm 
products are concerned, and would accordingly permit it 
to start an orderly process of liquidating the $8-billion 
hoard of products now on hand. Therefore, it is con- 
ceivable that the money derived from liquidating the 
present surplus would completely finance the new pro- 
gram for at least two or three years. During this period, 
we would gain the necessary experience upon which to 
predicate a permanent program. It would be presumptu- 
ous to suggest that the factor of trial and error can 
henceforth be completely eliminated. 

Administration of such a law should be relatively 
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simple. The Bureau of Internal Revenue could easily 
amend its tax forms to show what products a farmer had 
produced and sold, for how much, and the amount of 
payments due from the Government, settlement to be 
made annually at the earliest date feasible after filing of 
the income-tax return. This showing of payments due 
would permit the farmer to establish immediately the 
basis for a bank loan of a comparable amount, as his 
needs may arise. 

I am aware that certain economists will declare that 
this program penalizes efficiency. They will say that 
factory-in-the-field farms, whether operated by indi- 
viduals or corporations, are most efficient. Even assum- 
ing this is correct, I would like to call attention to the 
phrase in our Declaration of Independence which speaks 


of our inalienable right to “the pursuit of happiness” 
And I contend that there is much more happiness on the 
farm than there is in the city slums to which many of 
our displaced farmers must migrate. The pursuit of dol. 
lars—efficiency, if you please—is not mentioned in the 
Declaration or the Constitution. 

Since colonial days, the American farmer and the 
family-sized farm have been the very backbone both of 
our free-enterprise system and of our political demoe. 
racy. Our present farm-support program has substituted 
a high degree of regimentation and an insidious type of 
creeping feudalism, both of which are utterly distasteful 
to the rank-and-file of our farmers. Because the present 
support program is also economically unsound, a new 
approach to the farm problem seems very much in order, 


THE FARMER AND 
AMERICA’S ALLIES 


By Oscar Schnabel 


EEPLY CONCERNED about our highly involved agri- 
ese problem, E, G. Shinner proposes that we 
abandon our present system of Government purchasing 
and/or non-recourse loans on farm products. He would 
replace this with direct subsidy payments to individual 
farmers. The farmer would be entitled to the difference 
between the market price and the parity price on the 
first $7,000 of gross production, with a maximum sub- 
sidy of $2,000. This program would stop subsidized 
over-production by big farms and, at the same time, 
protect the purchasing power of the bulk of our rural 
population. Such a program would not only pave the 
way for a better balance between production and con- 
sumption of our agricultural products, with numerous 
advantages for our national economy; it would also 
have a healthy influence on our economic and political 
relations with our allies. 

Abroad, we preach the blessings of free enterprise 
and induce our friends to facilitate international trade. 
We strongly object to import restrictions, as well as to 
unsound promotion of exports by subsidies and by 
dumping. But what are we doing? For all practical pur- 
poses, we have eliminated the free market in our largest 
industry, agriculture. We promote over-production 
through Government subsidies, and our Government 
agencies try to sell our surpluses abroad at prices far 
below those on our home markets. And we continue to 


accumulate these surpluses at a fantastic rate, holding 
them like a Sword of Damocles over the economies of 
our allies. 

The United Nations Statistical Year Book for 1954 
reveals the situation that has developed as a consequence 
of our present farm policy: 

Our population increased from 129 million in 1937 to 
157 million in 1952 and 159.6 million in 1953—that is, 
by 21.8 and 23.8 per cent respectively, Our wheat /pro- 
duction rose from 874 million bushels in 1937 to 1,29 
million bushels in 1952 and 1,167 million bushels in 1953 
—increases of 48.7 and 33.7 per cent. In other words, 
in a fifteen or sixteen year period, population grew by 
22.7 per cent while the wheat crop rose by more than 
41 per cent. But even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. 

Per-capita consumption of wheat amounted to 1% 
pounds in 1937, only 163 pounds in 1952. This meas 
that the total human wheat consumption in 1952 wa 
the same as in 1937—namely, 426 million bushels. 
Assuming that there is no further decrease in our pe 
capita consumption of wheat, our present productive 
capacity is adequate to meet the needs of a population 
of 220 million (currently projected for 1975) alte 
allowing ample reserves as insurance against wal 
droughts, floods or other emergencies. 

In 1951, we exported more than 460 million bushel 
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FARM ADVOCATES: SEN. MILTON YOUNG, AGRICULTURE SEC’Y EZRA BENSON, FORMER SEC’Y CHARLES BRANNAN 


if wheat and flour. In 1953 (the last year for which 
figures are available), we exported only 265 million 
bushels, or 195 million bushels less, largely because we 
reduced our foreign aid. Thus, the projected increase 
wer twenty years of our domestic human consumption 
if wheat will be less than the decrease of our wheat ex- 
yrs in two years. (To avoid misunderstanding, we 
should note that the needs for seed and feed are not in- 
duded in this discussion. About a sixth of our wheat 
mop is so used—10 per cent for feed, 6 per cent for 
seed.) 

Since the end of the last war, the recovery of European 
gticulture has made great progress, even compared with 
wewar days; agricultural production has risen in free 
furope (including the United Kingdom) far faster than 
jopulation has grown. At the same time, per-capita 
vheat consumption shows a steady decline in Western 
Europe, while the intake of calories (with the exception 
if Italy, whose per-capita wheat consumption is second 
largest in the world) is practically the same as that in 
the United States. 

Therefore, it is hardly likely that Europe will step up 
tet wheat imports; in fact, she might reduce them. 
furthermore, on the European market we face the com- 
tition of other wheat-exporting countries—primarily 
uf Canada. In 1953, our wheat and flour exports totaled 
$589.5 million; this was 2.75 per cent of the value of all 
of our exports, less than 0.2 per cent of our national in- 
‘ome. Canada’s wheat and flour exports amounted to 
$670.1 million—16 per cent of her exports and 3.5 per 
cent of her national income. If, in sharp competition 
with Canada, we captured a quarter of her wheat and 
four export, we would decrease her income by approxi- 
nately $170 million, or nearly 1 per cent of her national 
meome, Since Canada buys $800 million worth more 
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from us than we buy from her, such inroads would 
automatically lead to a reduction of our exports. 

We need no further details to show that, on a com- 
mercial basis, there is no foreign outlet for our wheat 
surplus. We will be fortunate if, in the years to come, 
we can sell as much wheat as we sell now, without en- 
dangering export markets for our industrial products. 

Nor can we substantially increase commercial export 
of our dairy products without hurting allies. Holland, 
for instance, exports dairy products in order to pay for 
her wheat imports. If we keep Dutch dairy products off 
our markets, and deprive, Holland of other markets by 
dumping our own dairy products on them, we will lose 
Holland as a buyer of our wheat. Denmark is in a similar 
predicament; to her, dairy and pork exports are literally 
of vital importance. 

Our cotton consumption in 1953-54 was 22.5 per 
cent higher than in 1939. Because of the population 
increase in that period, this means that per-capita cot- 
ton consumption did not change at all. Improvement 
in our clothing was provided primarily by the use of 
synthetic fibers. But our cotton production rose during 
this period by more than 39 per cent. Cotton exports, 
which in 1950 amounted to 5.7 million bales, fell to 
2.8 million bales in 1953, again chiefly because of the 
reduction in our foreign aid. 

We must now realize that the free world’s postwar 
predicament, and the aid we provided to overcome it, 
postponed an explosive situation in our wheat and 
cotton production. The postwar predicament is now over 
and done with, and we must now recognize that com- 
mercial exports cannot take care of these surpluses. 

There is a widespread belief that the best way to get 
rid of our agricultural surplus is to give it away to needy 
countries, thus mixing charity with good international 





politics. Giving away food in case of an emergency, as 
after the West European floods last year, certainly makes 
sense. But giving away unwanted surpluses regularly 
will misfire politically. Hostile propaganda can easily 
convince the beneficiaries of our gifts that we are more 
interested in dumping our surplus than in aiding anyone. 
Yet even the continuation of a politically unsound and 
obviously inflationary give-away policy could reduce 
our annual surplus only to a very slight extent. It could 
not avoid the further building up of new agricultural 
surpluses. 

We must begin to consider the revolutionary change 
since 1914 in both our economic and political relation- 
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ships abroad. Before World War I, we were a debtor 
nation, which imported manufactured goods and ex- 
ported farm products. World politics was made by the 
then existent six “big powers” without much considera- 
tion of our country’s isolationist policy. During World 
War I, we repaid our foreign debts and started on our 
way to become the world’s largest creditor nation. Simul- 
taneously, we began to change the whole structure of 
our economy. We are now by far the most industrialized 
nation in the world, and could, if necessary, provide 
our population with practically all the manufactured 
goods it needs or wants. The magnificent growth of our 
urban industries has been accompanied by an equally 
steady increase in our agricultural production, the latter 
far exceeding the need of our growing population even 
after adequate allowance has been made for our steadily 
rising standard of living. 

Parallel with the growth of our economy has been the 
increase of our political influence upon the free world, 


now challenged by the Communist bloc. To meet this 
challenge, we need the cooperation of the other countries 
of the free world—most of all, of Western Europe. 
Europe is at the same time the seat of the Communist 
powerhouse and the home of twice as many free and 
culturally advanced people as we have in our own 
country. If we want to keep these people on our side, 
we must consider the impact of our economic policy on 
their economies. Now, the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe must import raw materials and part of their 
food supply. They can do so only by paying with the 
proceeds of their exports, mostly of manufactured goods, 
In other words, they must barter the products of their 
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industrial labor for food and raw materials, The less we 
are open to such barter, the more they must trade with 
other countries that open their gates to European exports. 
Obviously, Europe will cover her food (as well as cotton) 
needs in countries which provide a market for her manv- 
factured goods—that is, in Asia, Latin America, ett. 
Dumping our agricultural surpluses on Asian markets, 
therefore, would bring about a major disturbance of the 
free world’s economy without greatly increasing ou! 
exports. 

There is another angle to all this. Our policy of sub 
sidizing over-production is a major source of inflation. 
The more we permit our price level to rise, the mor 
we increase the difficulty of liberalizing our foreigh 
trade policy; we must cooperate with our friends to 
reduce the gap between our price level and theirs i0 
order to make increased trade possible. Acceptance of 
Mr. Shinner’s suggested program would be a majo! 
step in the direction of a liberal foreign economic policy: 
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Comeback for the Liberal Arts 


St. Louts 
mp BY U.S. Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, an impressive group of 

lignitaries came here recently to 
telp Washington University celebrate 
the start of its second century. They 
il spoke on “The Blessings of Lib- 
ety,” theme of the University’s 
Second Century Convocation, and 
received honorary doctorates. The 
Chief Justice’s observation that to- 
day the American people would rat- 
ify the first ten Amendments to the 
Constitution, but probably not with- 
out great controversy, subsequently 
sot into the news by way of a Presi- 
dential press conference. 

Washington University should not 
'econfused with George Washington 
lniversity at the nation’s capital or 
Washington State on the West Coast. 
The school here has a main campus 
tonsisting of Tudor Gothic and 
Renaissance buildings overlooking 
forest Park. It has 11,000 students 
ind contributes, as does its friendly 
tival, St. Louis University, a Catho- 
lt institution, immeasurably to the 
tultural life of this region. 

Inasmuch as privately supported 
universities must struggle for their 
share of the philanthropic dollar, it 
‘ame as no surprise when Washing- 
in University closed its convocation 
thservance with an announcement 
that the public would be given an 
portunity to throw a little some- 
thing on the drum. The new Chan- 
tllor, Ethan A. H. Shepley, dis- 
tlosed that a 10-year capital-funds 
ievelopment program of $50.9 mil- 
lim had been launched. He said that 
the program grew out of the Uni- 
‘etsity’s goal to “fill the country’s 
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By William K. Wyant Jr. 


need for a_ great private, non- 
sectarian university in the Midwest” 
and “its obligation to provide Great- 
er St. Louis with a constant infusion 
of skilled and educated minds.” 

Some $24.9 million of the money 
would be used for new buildings and 
modernization of physical plant, it 
was explained, and $26 million 
would go to strengthen endowment, 
supplying income for faculty, admin- 
istrative staff and student scholar- 
ships. Chancellor Shepley did not 
say so at the time, but it has become 
evident that a major aim of the 
funds drive will be to obtain broad- 
er financial support for the College 
of Liberal Arts. This objective is 
roundly applauded, for at Washing- 
ton University the sciences have just 
about choked off the arts. 

Of the present total endowment of 
$37.6 million, the College of Liberal 
Arts and the Graduate School of 
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Arts and Sciences share the benefit 
of $3.4 million, the Engineering 
School has $3.4 million, and the 
School of Medicine, together with 
its allied agencies, $18 million. But 
the College of Liberal Arts accounts 
for more than 25 per cent of the 
University’s enrollment, while the 
Medical School accounts for only 
about 9 and the Engineering School 
13 per cent. 

Money cannot always buy quality, 
but it is a fact that the Washington 
University School of Medicine, cen- 
tered around the famed Barnes Hos- 
pital group at the opposite end of 
the park fronting the campus, enjoys 
an international reputation for ex- 
cellence. On the other hand, the Col- 
lege needs fattening up. In attempt- 
ing to bring this about, Chancellor 
Shepley has a difficult task. The tend- 
ency of the age has been on the side 
of the sciences’ and the specialized 
skills. Government and _ industrial 
money pours into research projects 
—physics, biology, medicine. Funds 
from private foundations also go to- 
ward research. Wealthy citizens want 
to endow hospitals or finance a cure 
for cancer. Improving the level of 
instruction in literature, history, gov- 
ernment and the humanities gener- 
ally is apt to be considered a little 
beside the point in these times. 

Even with the needed funds in 
hand, there will be formidable ob- 
stacles to raising the University’s 
general level to that of its Medical 
School. About 75 per cent of the 
student body consists of young men 
and women who come from the St. 
Louis area and live at home. If this 
should remain true, it is apparent 
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that the College’s standards would 
have to continue being shaped, in 
some degree, by the standards of the 
local high schools. Harvard, Yale 
and Princeton can pick and choose 
from the nation at large, weeding 
out the inept and the unwilling. For 
universities that must deal with 


Segregation Fight Takes 


RICHMOND 
AST YEAR’S Supreme Court deci- 
ee declaring compulsory seg- 
regation in public schools unconsti- 
tutional has produced some strange 
repercussions throughout the South. 
Up to now, most of the maneuvering 
here has been confined to ways and 
means of circumventing the Court’s 
ruling in the field of education. Now, 
however, the issue of integration vs. 
segregation has branched out into 
public recreation and has touched off 
a new legal battle that could decide 
the future disposition of millions of 
acres of valuable land 
throughout the South. 

On February 25, Virginia’s De- 
partment of Conservation and Devel- 
opment revealed that it was planning 
to lease Seashore State Park to a 
private operator. The 2,726-acre 
park, just west of Cape Henry, fronts 
on Chesapeake Bay on one side 


public 


and a collection of fresh-water creeks 
and lakes on the other. It is honey- 
combed by 50 miles of foot trails 
and bridle paths. It is the most popu- 
lar of the state’s nine parks, being 
visited annually by more than 200,- 
000 vacationists. 

The move was being taken, ex- 
plained Department Director Ray- 
mond V. Long, because the State 
Legislature had not appropriated 
enough funds for the park system’s 
operation. It was necessary, he said, 
to find some means of operating the 
facilities on a “more self-sustaining 
basis.” So with the approval of Gov- 
ernor John S. Battle—all that is re- 
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home-grown talent, matters are not 
quite so simple. 

Yet, faculty members at Washing- 
ton University are confident that the 
new Chancellor, a former corpora- 
tion lawyer, will carry through what 
he sets out to do. He apparently 
agrees with President Pusey of Har- 
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quired under existing Virginia law— 
the Director announced that he was 
inviting bids for the lease from pri- 
vate interests. 

Long’s emphasis on the financial 
problem immediately raised some 
questions. Were state parks supposed 
to be self-sustaining? Or were they 
intended to conserve the state’s natu- 
ral resources and at the same time 
provide recreational facilities at a 
nominal cost to the public? On the 
surface, it looked as if the national 
administration’s “giveaway” pro- 
gram had seeped to the state level. 

But there was a deeper issue in- 
volved. In 1951, four Negroes sought 
and were denied use of the park. 
They instituted suit in the Federal 
District Court in Norfolk, charging 
violation of their civil rights. The 
case was scheduled for a hearing on 
April 26 of this year. When news- 
men confronted him with this fact, 
the Director continued to maintain 
that his decision was purely financial. 
Reporters pressed the segregation 
question with such persistence, how- 
ever, that they were referred to an 
assistant to the state Attorney-Gen- 
eral, who finally conceded that the 
civil-rights suit “helped to push” the 
decision to lease Seashore Park. 

Attorneys for the four Negroes 
promptly sought an injunction re- 
straining the Commonwealth from 
leasing the park until the pending 
civil-rights case was decided. The 
injunction was granted by Federal 
District Judge Walter E. Hoffman in 
Norfolk. During the hearing, he 


vard that the college is the heart of 
a university. He is aware, too, of a 
remark Pusey made here a fey 
weeks ago in protest against the 
utilitarian approach to higher lear. 
ing. Pusey said it was not a og. 
lege’s function, in his opinion, ty 
make a grocer out of a man, 
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asked the State’s Attorney: “If the 
State of Virginia has authority to 
lease a state park, would it not be 
possible for a municipal corporation 
to lease its public schools to a private 
individual?” The Attorney admitted 
that possibility. 

Thus, the stage is set for the start 
of another significant  civil-rights 
suit. If the Federal District Court up- 
holds the position of the Common 
wealth, attorneys for the plaintifis 
have indicated that they are prepared 
to carry the case up to the Supreme 
Court. And if the decision should go 
against the state, the Seashore Park 
case clearly is the tipoff to Virginia's 
future course of action. The Rich 
mond News Leader has already sug: 
gested that the state sell all its parks 
in the 
prise.” Apparently, this self-appointed 
guardian of Virginia’s business in- 


“name of private  enter- 


terests has conveniently forgotten 
what happened to our natural re 
sources when unrestrained “private 
enterprise” was the order of the day. 
Conservationists know only too 
well the dire consequences of apply: 
ing the principle of private profit— 
rather than public service—to public 
lands. They also know that the pend- 
ing legal battle in Virginia is merely 
the opening round. If Virginia ges 
away with its present plans, it § 
almost certain that most of the other 
Southern states will follow her lead. 
Southern legislators, it seems, a 
willing to go to any lengths to pre 
serve segregation—even if it means 
the surrender of priceless assets. 
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LIVING WITH BOOKS 


By Granville Hicks 


Three New Novels by Oakley Hall, 
Millen Brand and Ivy Compton-Burnett 


HICKS 


IKE HIs earlier novel, The Corpus of Joe Bailey, 

Oakley Hall’s Mardios Beach (Viking, $3.50) is a 
forthright and muscular piece of realism. It is more 
tightly constructed than its predecessor and, in spite of 
an ending that seems contrived, has a stronger impact. 
In both novels, Mr. Hall is concerned with varieties of 
the American dream, but here he advantageously limits 
himself to a small stage, a few characters, and a brief 
period of time. 

The scene of this, as of the greater part of the earlier 
novel, is southern California. This is country Mr. Hall 
knows, and he has meditated on its cultural significance. 
His only thoughtful character, Dick Bannerman, says: 
“But nevertheless the material wants are being fulfilled. 
Especially here in California. And the closer we get to 
that, the freer we are. And gradually we come to the big 
trial, when because we’re free we are faced with the 
choice, when we’ll see whether we have it in us to create 
the New Jerusalem or whether—not our needs—but our 
wants, are an infinite equation, and if we’re going to lose 
sight of what should be our goal in an endless squabble 
among ourselves over who is to have the most.” He 
goes on, “Whether we’re like Bill Gregory, or—.” 

Bill Gregory, the novel’s central character, is a 42- 
year-old dealer in used cars who has grown rich by 
treating everyone with whom he comes in contact as a 
means to his ends. His motivation is repeatedly stated. A 
poor hoy, much kicked around, burdened with a sense of 
inferiority, he made up his mind at an early age to be 
able to look down instead of being looked down upon. 
When we meet him, the number of persons toward whom 
he can direct his scorn—employes, dependents, financial 
inferiors, suckers—is large. 

Bannerman tries to explain Bill in terms of social 
history : 

“He’s a dangerous man, and a tragic man. He 
was born too late, or too early. A hundred years ago, he 
Would have been able to run a railroad across the coun- 
tty, build a city, conquer a territory. He’s a possible 
World-shaker, but the world doesn’t shake as it used to. 
-.. His kind has always been dangerous, even when 
they were useful, even when they were building this 
‘ountry as no one else ever could have. But he’s no 
longer useful. He ought to be extinct like the saber- 
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toothed tiger, or kept in a deep freeze until it’s time for 
us to conquer and exploit the stars.” 

Bannerman is at any rate right in saying that Bill is 
dangerous. His victims include his wife, his child, his 
ex-mistress, and the latter’s son. As Bannerman, who is 
also a victim of sorts, can see, Bill does not always want 
to do what he does, but he knows only a single set of 
values. Nor is he alone in adhering to them. Hattie 
Rankin, the ex-mistress, accepts the same values, though 
with qualifications that save her from Bill’s crudity. Her 
son Keith does not like the values but has discovered 
nothing better, and the girl with whom he becomes 
involved has willingly set her feet on Bill’s path. Only 
Bea, Bill’s wife, who is so weak as to seem a born victim, 
and Dick Bannerman are exceptions. Dick is anything 
but a Bill Gregory, but, as he bitterly realizes, he makes 
his own kind of mistakes. 

As in the earlier novel, Mr. Hall is working with cul- 
tural phenomena of the greatest importance. For the 
sociologist, the issues he confronts are the crucial issues 
in an economy of abundance. This, needless to say, does 
not automatically make his novels good; but to his 
sense of the special qualities of the contemporary scene 
he adds a strong feeling for character and a consider- 
able awareness of the multiplicity of the living experi- 
ence. Here his literary gifts are more consistently in 
action than in Joe Bailey, though at the end his sense 
of timing fails him and he lapses into melodrama. 

It is Mr. Hall’s distinction that he is willing to make 
what he can of the central issues of the contemporary 
world. On the other hand, it is the distinction of Millen 
Brand’s Some Love, Some Hunger (Crown, $3.00) that 
it finds in a cultural backwater themes that have had 
validity from the beginning of human history. Mr. 
Brand’s locale is a New York slum populated by Puerto 
Ricans. His subject, as the title indicates, is the strange- 
ness of the ways in which love is manifested. 

The story is of the simplest sort. Ed Myers, a young 
salesman, meets and falls in love with Cathy Hart. She 
will tell him nothing about herself, and it is some time 
before he finds his way to the tenement in which she 
lives. Once there, he discovers her problems: a fright- 
ened and frightening 5-year-old sister and an alcoholic 
father. Cathy’s sense of responsibility for Sis and the 
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father’s apparently selfish hostility to Ed are the bar- 
riers that separate the young lovers, even when they 
have become man and wife. They are united only after 
they have learned that there are other kinds of love 
than theirs and that love is not enough without under- 
standing. 

In the background are Cathy’s Puerto Rican neigh- 
bors. whose joys and sorrows are portrayed with great 
sympathy. Mr. Brand writes in a simple style that is 
sometimes too self-consciously staccato but for the most 
part serves his purpose. It is to his credit that he is 
willing and able to make Ed and Cathy seem perfectly 
natural, even at the risk of making them seem common- 
place. His major triumph, however, is his characteriza- 
tion of Sis, as tender and perceptive a study of an in- 
secure child as one is likely to encounter. With the 
father, there is a certain amount that one has to take 
on faith, but he plays his part in a psychological drama 
of considerable subtlety. 

To turn from the novels of Mr. Hall and Mr. Brand 
to Ivy Compton-Burnett’s Mother and Son (Messner, 
$3.50) is to turn from gifted essays in fiction to the 
work of a professional novelist of the most experienced 
kind. It is possible, I think, to exaggerate Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s importance as a novelist, but she is undoubtedly 
a writer of extraordinary ability. She knows exactly what 
she can do, and she does it with dazzling precision. 

It is characteristic of the author that we do not know 
where in England her characters live and have only a 
vague idea as to what they live on. The time is indirectly 
established as 1897, but otherwise nothing is done to date 
the story. In short, this is an extreme example of what 
Willa Cather called “the novel démeublé.” There simply 
are no descriptive passages, either of exteriors or of 
interiors. The author takes it for granted that, once she 
has indicated the time and the social milieu, the reader 
will supply for himself whatever furnishings he finds 
necessary. This austerity is beyond anything Miss Cather 
either preached or practiced. 

The method permits Miss Compton-Burnett to tell her 
story almost entirely by means of dialogue. The pas- 
sages not in quotation marks are as stark as stage direc- 
tions in a play, and she uses them more sparingly than 
many dramatists. If dialogue is to carry so heavy a 
burden, it must, obviously, be dialogue of a rather 
special sort, and, as Miss Compton-Burnett’s readers 
know, her dialogue is of a very special sort indeed. Her 
characters are—and they have to be—both analytical and 
articulate in an unusual degree. Even her children, even 
her servants, are knowing, vocal and often witty. The 
talk in her novels is always good talk, so entertaining 
in itself that one has to look twice to appreciate how 
hard it is working for the novelist. 

The character who dominates Mother and Son— 
though she dies half-way through it—is Miranda Hume, 
a woman nearing eighty, an egoist and dictator with a 
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magnificent gift for making herself disagreeable. With 
her live her husband, who is several years younger, their 
middle-aged son, Rosebery, and two nephews and 4 
niece of Mr. Hume’s. (These, at least, are the relation. 
ships attributed to the characters in the first half of the 
book.) In the opening scene, Miranda, who has adver. 
tised for a companion, interviews and rejects a Miss 
Burke. Miss Burke then seeks employment as house. 
keeper with a Miss Strongheart, who lives in a nearby 
village with a friend. The friend, Hester Wolsey, having 
suffered a loss of income, has decided that she will take 
a job rather than be dependent on Miss Strongheart. 
She now applies to and is accepted by Mrs. Hume. 

These maneuvers, together with a visit that Mrs, 
Hume and Hester pay to Miss Strongheart, occupy the 
first half of the book. Nothing could be quieter or, if 
you will, more trivial, but, of course, each commonplace 
little scene is made to count in the revelation of character. 
Miranda is a holy terror, a woman whose self-indulgence 
and self-assertion know no bounds. Her husband, though 
ruled by her in outward matters, has an inner life that 
is protected by his cynicism. Her son, on the other 
hand, for whom gne feels even more disgust than pity, 
has made subservience his only virtue and his raison 
d’étre. As for the two boys and their sister, all in their 
early teens. the need for self-defense has turned them 
into precociously shrewd students of adult motivation, 
and they are armed with malicious wit. (Nincompoop 
that he is, one feels sorry for their tutor.) 

Suddenly, the book erupts. Mrs. Hume announces that 
she has not much longer to live, and her husband takes 
the occasion to inform her that the alleged nephews and 
niece are really his illegitimate children. This finishes 
her off. Then, after her death, Rosebery discovers that 
she had a lover, whose offspring he is. Such dramatic 
revelations seem calculated to make vital changes in the 
Hume ménage, and for a time it appears that they will 
do so, for Mr. Hume proposes to Miss Strongheart and 
Rosebery, the perennial bachelor, to Miss Wolsey and. 
when rejected by her, to Miss Burke. But, in the end, 
they all settle down to live with the memory of Miranda 
as once they had lived with the uncomfortable reality. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s world seems separated from 
that about which Hall and Brand are writing not by 
decades but by historical epochs. It is very remote from 
us, and yet, because she is permitted to concentrate 
subtleties of thought and feeling which we are usually 
too distracted to observe, it is very real. Underlying her 
wit is a tragic sense of the human predicament. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


Your Health and the AMA 


Medical Care for Tomorrow. 
By Michael Davis. 
Harper. 434 pp. $6.50. 


Havinc SPENT forty years as a 
hospital administrator, student of 
health economics and advocate of 
health insurance, Michael Davis 
probably knows more about the sub- 
ject than anybody else in America. 
Hence, his big new book is an in- 
dispensable reference text for the 
student and even for the general 
reader who wants to know why his 
pocketbook hurts so _ intolerably 
every time he is sick. 

The reason, Dr. Davis explains, is 
that that is exactly what the doctor 
(ie., the American Medical Associa- 
tion) has ordered for the past half 
century, always with enough eco- 
nomic and political power to make 
the order effective. Hence good medi- 
cal care, which the average American 
family still has no reliable means of 
appraising (or of paying for if they 
ae lucky enough to find it), now 
costs more than ever, despite all the 
triumphs of medical science. 

Take hospital care, for which Mr. 
Davis is able to give dependable fig- 
ures. In 1900, the average per diem 
cost in voluntary general hospitals 
was $1.10; in 1920, $3.71; in 1940, 
$4.91; in 1944, $6.57. Then, during 
the next eight years, it jumped to 
$18.10—two-and-a-half times what it 
was in 1944 and 17 times what it 
was in 1900. Changes in the value of 
the dollar don’t explain this. True, 
hospital care has improved, as a 
tesult of which the average stay in a 
general hospital has been shortened 
—from 32 days in 1900 to 10 days 
in 1944 to 8 days in 1951. (One rea- 
‘on for this speedup, of course, is the 
*conomic motivation for getting con- 
valescents back into their homes.) 
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Reviewed by James Rorty 
Author, “Tomorrow’s Food,” “His Master’s V oice” ; 
co-author, “McCarthy and the Communists” 


Dr. Davis estimates very conserva- 
tively that, allowing for the reduced 
length of stay and changes in the 
value of the dollar, the average cost 
of a hospital stay has increased 50 
per cent since 1944 and more than 
100 per cent since 1920. 

The increase of Blue Cross and 
commercial hospital insurance, espe- 
cially rapid during the 1944-1952 
period, has merely unloaded the in- 
creasing costs on both the well and 
the sick without giving any effective 
bargaining power to the consumer 
of hospital care, or eliminating such 
wastes as the bad location, inefficient 
design and wasteful operation of hos- 
pitals, excessive prices paid for hos- 
pital supplies, over the habitual pre- 
scription of trademarked “ethical” 
pharmaceuticals at several times the 
price of the basic drugs, the percent- 
age of extortion, needless operations 
and fee-splitting that is inseparable 
from the fee-for-service method of 
payment and that appears in the bills 
not covered in the hospital-insurance 
contract. Only where the consumers 
of hospital and medical services are 
organized, as in some trade unions 
and cooperative health-insurance sys- 
tems, are these costs substantially 
reduced. 

But should the American Medical 
Association be blamed for these ex- 
cessive hospital costs as well as for 
America’s lag, behind every other 
civilized country, in adopting the 
basic principles of compulsory health 
insurance? Yes, because the AMA, 
through its accreditation system and 
its control of hospital staff appoint- 
ments, has kept a stranglehold on 
hospital administration as well as in- 


dividual medical practice. If Dr. 
Davis’s book has a fault, it is that 
he fails adequately to analyze and 
explain this economic and _ political 
stranglehold, although most of the 
essential facts appear in his pages or 
in his references. 

Such an analysis would begin 
with the frank recognition that the 
American Medical Association is a 
business, a big business representing 
in some degree the small businesses 
of the individual practitioners who 
are its members, but to a much larger 
degree the interests of the self-per- 
petuating medical politicians, mostly 
the older, highly-placed specialists 
who constitute the AMA’s hierarchy, 
all the way from the insiders who 
run county medical societies up to 
the AMA’s Board of Trustees and its 
strategic appointed committees. Of 
these the most important are those 
dealing with drugs and medical sup- 
plies and with publications. Just as 
many a large commercial corpora- 
tion is operated not in the interests 
of its stockholders but to pad the 
salaries and bonuses of the insiders 
who control it, so the AMA is in 
business not primarily for the health 
and welfare of either its members 
or their patients, but for its own 
health and for the maintenance and 
agrandizement of its economic and 
political power. 

The power of the AMA centers 
around its publication of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
its nine specialty journals, its jour- 
nal for the laity entitled Today's 
Health, and its de facto control 
(through its cooperative bureau of 
advertising and the AMA’s “Seal of 
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Acceptance”) of its 37 official state 
medical journals. The advertising 
income of the Journal of the AMA 
alone exceeds $2 million a year, and 
in 1951 the publication of the Jour- 
nal, Today’s Health and the nine 
specialty journals showed a surplus 
over expenses of $2,168,000. This 
may seem a relatively small economic 
lever, but with it the self-perpetuat- 
ing top AMA hierarchs (who used 
and eventually discarded the egregi- 
ous Dr. Morris Fishbein for other 
advertising and public-relations “ge- 
niuses”) have been able to mani- 
pulate the huge drug industry and 
major elements of the food-process- 
ing industry, with their advertising- 
based influence on press and radio, 
the effective lobbies 
operated by county and state medical 
societies. 


to reinforce 


Between 1939 and 1949, the 
AMA’s quasi-official lobby, the Na- 
tional Physician’s Committee, levied 
heavily upon the drug companies; 
when the Federal “Lobbying Act” 
compelled publication of the sources 
of gifts, it appeared that 42 of these 
companies paid three-quarters of its 
final year’s budget. In 1950, the 
AMA’s public-relations counsel, Wil- 
liam Baxter, put a far heavier bite 
on the AMA’s drug allies. Over 10,- 
000 retail drugstores, along with 
over 7,000 physicians, dentists and 
their organizations, were persuaded 
to spend over $2 million of their 
own money to pay for advertisements 
“tying in” with Baxter’s “National 
Education Campaign.” 

Dairies, grocers, health-insurance 
agents and banks were also shang- 
haied into paying for the publication 
of advertisements reproduced from 
mats supplied by the central organi- 
zation. At the same time, the AMA 
put the bite on its own membership 
to the extent of a special “voluntary” 
$25 assessment. About 150 promi- 
nent physicians, too securely placed 
to be coerced, refused to pay the 
assessment, while two-thirds of the 
membership paid. That was enough 
in that year to scotch “socialized 
medicine,” whatever that may mean 
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—Dr. Davis says rightly that AMA 
propaganda has destroyed the use- 
fulness of the phrase. Actually, the 
AMA has a history of opposing prac- 
tically all medico-economic reforms, 
including the wholly inadequate pro- 
posals of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration which it helped to elect. 

No such politico-economic _pres- 
sure apparatus exists in any other 
country of the world. In no other 
country are the doctors in anything 
like the same degree the puppets and 


tools of a self-perpetuating political 
hierarchy. That is why the group 
health cooperatives, the extension of 
which represents our best hope of 
decentralizing an eventual Federal or 
state system of compulsory health 
insurance by basing it on a may. 
mum of organized consumer-particj. 
pation, still have to fight for their 
lives against medical-society boycott 
and harassment. That is why our 
medical tomorrows are so slow jn 
dawning. 





The Armed Intelligence 


The Children of Light. 
By Gerald Sykes. 


Farrar, Straus & Young. 303 pp. $3.50. 


WHEN the London Times recently 
devoted a 100-page supplement to 
American literature, it considered a 
diversity of problems: the public 
status of the writer, the tradition of 
violence, a search for the conscience 
of a people, Negro protest, and even 
a three-time look at the South (with- 
out similar attention to other locali- 
ties). But it managed to overlook a 
problem that has long since engaged 
some of the best American minds: 
the impact of Europe on an unpro- 
tected New World personality. This 
particular question once prompted 
Philip Rahv to compile an entire 
anthology; it enabled Franklin (not 
so unprotected, by the way) to pen 
provocative estimates on the court 
of King George III; it taught Henry 
Adams the delights of medieval but- 
tresses, and it pricked the imagina- 
tion of Henry James at the plight of 
his moony American heiresses. 

Can this omission be accounted for 
by the fact that later novelists no 
longer display James’s genuflections 
to the past? Certainly Hemingway, 
whatever his romanticism about tipsy 
characters at the Dome or declining 
colonels in the Venetian lagoons. 
never blunted his lance simply be- 
cause a European object was in view. 
Even our 


postwar sophisticates— 


Reviewed by 


Jerome Mellquist 


Tennessee Williams with his Roman 
Spring of Mrs. Stone, or H. Kaplan 
in The Plenipotentiaries—had 10 
trouble in dissecting the personalities 
they had placed within a European 
setting. All this might suggest a new 
emphasis, despite perhaps an insuf- 
ficient maturity. 

Still other . writers—neither of 
them mentioned by the well-intended 
English—are Francis Steegmuller 
and Gerald Sykes. It would be dift- 
cult, for instance, to detect any super- 
fluous luster in the ironic sketches 
Mr. Steegmuller has frequently done 
for the New Yorker. His pen impales 
a defaulting Italian count or a snip- 
py French concierge quite as readily 


as it does their prototypes in. Man- 


hattan. His writing suggests a man 
who comports himself easily in any 
company. And Gerald Sykes should 
be inscribed as a writer of similar 
propensities. 

Alert critical opinion in other Brit- 
ish quarters has, of course, already 
spied his special gifts. Christopher 
Isherwood averred that “the insight 
in Sykes’s first novel, The Nice 
American, sometimes approaches that 
of Forster’s Passage to India.” And 
a political commentator in the Lon- 
don Observer once remarked that 
the “nice American” actually rept’ 
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gis a new, and possibly more hope- 
jl, potentiality in the State Depart- 
gent. However that may be, such 
wpinions do enforce the timeliness 
if the volume. But now—before re- 
uming to its theme—it might be 
yell to discuss Sykes’s current opus, 
yhere once again his armed intelli- 
vnce confronts a prickly question. 
“John Peyton Trimble, a 52-year- 
id former American ambassador, 
tas, after effectively 
wuntry abroad, retired to his native 
own of Trimble, Ohio. where he 


serving his 


now proposes to deepen himself in 
intellectual pursuits. His 35-year-old 
vife, who shares his present outlook, 
though tinging it with her own shades 
ifthe practical, soon will give birth 
0 a first child. Nevertheless, their 
ireumstances are such that they 
ned have no anxieties. 

Meanwhile, Trimble’s son Henry, 
areversal from his father (who is a 
liberal), is campaigning for Congress 
aa Republican. His tactics recall 
the tar-and-feather brigade. Having 
failed (the date is the campaign sea- 
wn of 1950) to obtain his father’s 
eidorsement, “Hank” then tries to 
temirch his parent by a trick. This 
snot relished by Brent Trimble, his 
uncle and a stand-pat industrialist 
tho, despite a Taft mentality. would 
iherwise accept any method to undo 
the opposition. In any case, the trick 
iwolves a rather gamy playwright, 
a Pulitzer Prize-winner, one Cairo 
thornton, also a native product, who 
las returned to his first home for a 
iisit. His diary, revealing his predi- 
ition for pederasts, is filched from 
tis hotel by “Hank,” photographed, 
ind then—since Thornton has brief- 
vy been seeing John Trimble—the 
implication is that Trimble also has 


his more “precious” side. 


Further campaign complications 
ae that Trimble Senior, wishing to 
lamage the son, reveals in turn his 
uestionable financial receipts. A 
radio talk ensues. “Hank” manufac- 
lures a plausible answer, churns up 
‘tars among his female admirers. and 
foubtless concludes by tossing back 
his Hollywood mane. The trick suf- 
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fices, and he is elected. Other ob- 
servers to the campaign are Rudenko, 
formerly editor of an avant-garde 
review but shackled to the 
chain-gang of a high-paying national 
weekly; and Dr. Pomeroy, a soft- 


now 


padding politico from Washington 
who, endeavoring to get Trimble 
Senior back into a diplomatic post, 
runs away, intimidated by his un- 
savory publicity. Minor characters 
are supplied by the ladies, two as 
university students and one as a 
Trimble heiress who is courted by 
the ambitious Rudenko. 

Reputation-tarnishing is too famil- 
iar to require a further elaboration 
on Sykes’s theme. How well does he 
clinch it? Less convincingly, one re- 
grets to say, than in his previous 
volumes, The Center of the Stage and 
The Nice American. And this, his 
slightly misspent aim, derives from 
the fact that he has insufficiently 
narrowed it. As a matter of fact, what 
saves his book is the latter part. 
where, once John P. Trimble has 
faced the dross and the scandal, he 
decides that his way is that of a 
personal salvation. Here, it seems 
to me, Sykes probes to more essential 
springs within a personality. Else- 
where, his characters exist rather in 
what might be described as an edi- 
torial outline than as substantiated 
“copy.” Hence, whatever one’s sym- 
pathy with his objective—and it 
should be emphasized that possibly 
no other American novelist has yet 
attempted such a_ portrayal—the 
political side impresses less than the 
inward struggle of his principal 
protagonist. 

This merely underlines the greater 
impressiveness of The Nice Ameri- 
can. How account for its still-linger- 
ing aftertaste of pleasure? Perhaps 
the best answer is that here Sykes 
successfully wedded the twin prob- 
lems still beguiling his imagination. 
Projecting as his key character an 
American Army officer stationed in 
North Africa during the latter stages 
of World War II, he made this man, 
because of his sensitivity to Stravin- 
sky music, Braque painting, amateur 


photography, and the intricacies in- 
volving both Arab and French policy, 
the very vessel of better understand- 
ing. And yet this, his aptitude as a 
cultural intermediary, discomfited 
his fellow-officers and made him sus- 
pect. 

Maintaining his own equilibrium 
between such opposites, Mr. Sykes 
crystallized the many issues involved 
and produced what should stand as 
a lasting prism. Underlying that suc- 
cess, however, was a proposition that 
should possibly be otherwise stated: 
How shall the intellectual “partici- 
pate”? Shall he practice withdrawal. 
thus leaving the arena to the apes 
and jackals? Or, implicating himself. 
undergo all the twists and blurs in- 
evitable to such a process? Well did 
he realize that this problem—how- 
ever obtrusive in its immediacy—did 
within the 
present. After all, the parable of 


not originate merely 
Caesar’s coin still preserves its rele- 
vancy. And this dichotomy he traced 
in the Colonel Childress of his North 
African book, in the hurt scientist of 
The Center of the Stage, in the half- 
emancipated former diplomat of the 
current work. Each character pro- 
vides a further illumination to the 
issue, however strong or weak the 
light that emerges. 

Even so, it may be submitted that 
Gerald Sykes ‘does not lure his 
reader among Southern mosses, nor 
relegate him to a rocking-chair lul- 
laby among the tree-tops. He would 
face the very edge of the present. 
This should sustain him for his fu- 
ture encounters, arming him for that 
further maturity which trans-Atlantic 
well-wishers might find if presently 
they would seek it where it already 
exists. 
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Soviet Literature Under the RAPP 


The Proletarian Episode in Russian Literature: 1928-1932. 


By Edward J. Brown. 
Columbia. 31] pp. $4.50. 


THERE ARE still many episodes in 
the history of Soviet literature, as in 
Soviet history generally, that are 
overlaid with a thick layer of delib- 
erate propaganda distortion. One 
such episode is the so-called “RAPP 
dictatorship” (the RAPP 
stand for “Russian Association of 
Proletarian Writers”), which co- 
incided with the First Five-Year Plan. 
It was the first attempt, after a period 
of relative freedom, to harness art in 
general and literature in particular to 
the chariot of Party policies. 

One of the RAPP leaders, and one 
of the principal literary bosses dur- 
ing this period, was the critic Leo- 
pold Averbach, whose name came 


initials 


to have a sinister ring in Soviet 
literary circles. In April 1932, the 
Central Committee of the Communist 
party passed a special resolution dis- 
banding RAPP and other proletarian 
artistic organizations and replacing 
them by a single League of Soviet 
Writers. In the ensuing anti-RAPP 
campaign, Averbach was singled out 
as the principal target and merci- 
lessly belabored even by Communist 
and would-be “proletarian” writers. 
(Much later, he was to be denounced 
as a “Trotskyite” and an “enemy 
agent,” disappearing altogether from 
the literary scene.) 

This “literary revolution” of 1932, 
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as it came to be called, was sup- 
posed to have been due largely to 
the influence of Gorki, although to 
this day this is far from clear and 
Professor Brown’s book does not help 
to clarify it. Outside observers inter- 
preted this “revolution” at the time 
as “progressive,” as a step toward 
greater creative freedom. This opin- 
ion was corroborated by the utter- 
ances of some of the best of the non- 
Communist Soviet writers, the so- 
called fellow-travelers, who were now 
raised to ‘the status of full-fledged 
allies. They rejoiced at being freed 
from RAPP tutelage and being able 
to breathe more freely. 

Before long, however, it became 
clear that the Party’s real purpose in 
staging this revolution from above 
was to secure better means of exer- 
cising totalitarian control over litera- 
ture. When, in August 1934, the first 
Congress of Soviet Writers met, the 
official spokesman Andrei Zhdanov, 
who was to acquire such notoriety as 
the Party’s cultural boss after World 
War II, did not mince his words in 
proclaiming “party-mindedness” as 
the guiding principle of Soviet litera- 
ture. In the light of subsequent 
events, the “RAPP dictatorship” ap- 
pears as a clumsy and _ inefficient 
attempt to subjugate literature to 
Party ends. On being found to be of 
little use, it was discarded and re- 
placed by much subtler and more 
efficacious instruments of thought 
control. 

In his book, Professor Brown at- 
tempts to reconsider the traditional 
view of RAPP and Averbach as 
wholly nefarious and to set straight 
some misconceptions involved in this 
view. He admits that RAPP was “an 
organization made to order for the 
purposes of the Central Committee,” 
but he tries to show, by using pri- 


mary sources and unmasking some 
of the official propaganda lies, tha 
“the most important fact of RAPP’; 
history is that it resisted the type of 
regimentation which the Party itself 
desired to effect” and that, anoma- 
lous though this may seem, RAPP: 
theory of proletarian literature ip. 
volved a basic disagreement with the 
simple utilitarian approach of the 
Central Committee. And he has no 
doubt that “the leadership of RAPP 
. +. Was a part of the concealed oppo- 
sition.” His conclusion is therefore 
that RAPP was “one of the eventual 
victims rather than the source of a 
determined Party program to con 
trol and utilize literature.” 

In the course of demonstrating 
this thesis, the author sheds some 
new and interesting light on the role 
of Party “philosophers”  (Mitin, 
Yudin and others) in the literary 
disputes of 1930-31. He describes 
these men (some of them continued 
to play an important part throughout 
the Thirties and again during the 
Zhdanov purge) as “implacably anti- 
intellectual” and “mere reliable in- 
struments of the Party dictatorship.” 
It was they, rather than Averbach 
and his RAPP consorts, who were 
the real gravediggers of Soviet litera- 
ture; next to them, Averbach & Co. 


appear “relatively enlightened and 


humane.” 

It seems to this reviewer that the 
author at times leans over backwards 
in his attempt to exonerate RAPP 
and Averbach. Nevertheless, in many 
respects his book, based on carefully 
sifted Soviet materials, provides 4 
valuable corrective to certain notions 
which official Soviet propaganda 
helped to become ingrained evel 
among anti-Communists, and all 
those interested in things Soviet will 
turn to it with great profit. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


SALISBURY 


The April 4.letter by J. B. Armstrong about 
Tom Whitney’s review of Harrison Salisbury’s 
hook is, of course, intended as satire. No one 
yould seriously recommend that we overlook six 
yeats of “pro-Soviet dispatches in an effort to 
curry favor with the Soviet authorities”—this in 
a book which deals with those very six years; 
nor that we consider “refreshing” a review that 
imply takes no cognizance of this central mys- 
tery in the author’s career. 

For fear that some reader might have taken 
Mr. Armstrong’s tongue-in-cheek comment liter- 
ally, the facts should be set straight. Whatever 
his motive, Salisbury’s reporting was substanti- 
ily press-agentry for the Kremlin. Yet, no- 
where in his book does he explain the why of it, 
or so much as acknowledge the fact itself. He 
yants credit both for truth-telling after leaving 
the USSR and for falsification beyond the call 
of duty while in that country. In the process, 
he mystifies and in the end hoaxes the less 
informed reader. As for his “post-Moscow 
views,” their shallowness is self-evident now 
that nearly all his opinions have been washed 
out by Soviet events—and so soon! The “new 
lok” which he celebrates is now the look that 
failed. Malenkov, whom he saw as the strong 
and indubitable leader, is deflated. The regime’s 
supposed new solicitude for the consumer is no 
more. Why a man had to spend so many years 
ina country to prove himself so wrong is a 
mystery. 

Another mystery is why THE New LEapeEr, 
which is supposedly knowledgeable and even 
wphisticated in this area, published a review 
that was irrelevant to the issues raised by the 
book, that ignored its absurd judgments, and 
that in general was plain silly. 


Pleasantville, N. Y. Eucene Lyons 


FORMOSA 


Congratulations on Herrymon Maurer’s sup- 
plement, “Formosa and Free World Policy” 
INL, April 4]. It was a sane exposition of a 
Wlicy of resistance to Communist imperialism 
without provoking a nuclear holocaust. I was 
very happy to see that Mr. Maurer placed the 
emphasis on localizing any conflict over Quemoy 
and Matsu, and on the use of conventional 
weapons and economic attrition. 

Danbury, Connecticut Eric M. Hartow 


“Formosa and Free World Policy” was as 
mspired as a fifteen-page supplement to a 
Knowland oration. A paragraph conceding that 
the people on Formosa have a right to inde- 
pendence would have been a decent gesture. 
The China Lobby makes enough noise without 
Tae New Leaver chiming in. 

New York; City James F. McNAMARA 


April 11, 1955 


ALL NEW ADVENTURES! IT STARTS 
WHERE “TREASURE ISLAND" LEFT OFF! 


The first motion picture filmed in the 
South Seas in all, the spectacular glory 


CinemascoPE 


Robert 
Louis 
Stevensoris 


STARRING 


ROBERT y : : 
NEWTONG& 6 


KIT TAYLOR - CONNIE GILCHRIST 8 - 
manors MAYFAIR 


Photographed in 


A JOSEPH KAUFMAN Production 
c 7th Ave. & 47th St. 





“HIGHEST RATING" 
A MOVIE MUST!" 


—NEWS 
“ELECTRIFYING! WE 
ENDORSE IT HEARTILY!" 


—MIRROR 
M-G-M's 


starring 


Glenn FORD 


Anne FRANCIS © Louis CALHERN 
with MARGARET HAYES 


NOW at 














PROTECT YoOuR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


A deposit of $9.00 for every $1000 worth of insurance is required. Deposits ere 
returnable upon withdrawal of membership. 





WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L. 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E 84 St., New York 28, N. Y.—Phone: RE 4-2432-2420 
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"EXCELLENT STUFF.” 


—Atkinson, Times 


“HILARIOUS HIT. if —Coleman, Mirror 
“TOP GRADE.” 


MUSICAL COMEDY SMASH 


PLAIN ann FANCY 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
PRICES: Mon. thru Sat. Evgs., Orch. $6.90; Loges 
$5.75; Mezz. $4.80 and $3.60; Bale. $3.00 and 
$2.50. Matinees WED. and SAT.: Orch. $4.15; 
Loges $3.45; Mezz. $3.00; Balc. $2.50 and $2.00, 


including tax. 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


50th STREET and Broadway 
Evgs. 8:30 Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


—Chapman, News 





FLATBUSH TRS 
AT NEVINS 9350 


“Battle Cry”’ 
CinemaScope 
e WarnerColor 
LATE Seow TomGeT 


THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and Sot organizations 
are req d when p ing theater parties 
te de se threugh Bernard Fainmas, Manager 
ef Tas New Leaver Th I 
Pheme Algenquim 5-8844. Tux Naw Leapee 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 15th St. 
N.Y.C, 
































ACORN LEATHER GOODS 


Design, Make & Repair 
High Class Leather Goods 


LUGGAGE 
TRUNKS 
BRIEF CASES 


742 Broadway, N. Y. 3 
Tel: GRamercy 5-4232 











OPPORTUNITY TO PUT BELIEFS 
INTO ACTION. Live in unsegregat- 
ed community. Attractive new 3- 
bedroom ranch homes just outside 
Philadelphia, $11,990. New model 
has added playroom, den, powder 
room. Near Philadelphia Inter- 
change, Pa. Turnpike. 100% mort- 
gages available. Telephone Elmwood 
7-4325. Concord Park Homes, 
Old Lincoln Highway and Street 
Road, Trevose, Pa. 











HIS PEAK Or ADVENTURE! 


inane WV | [N MIN THAN 


|Brenda De Banzie + Bernard Lee + Maurice Denham + Lyndon Brook * Ram Gopal 3 


Screenplay by ERIC AMBLER - * Directed by ROBERT PARRISH ‘J 
Produced by JOHN BRYAN : 


A J. Arthur Rank Organization Presentation 
Released thru United Artists 


BIG EASTER SHOW 
NOW 





ON OUR WIDE- 
VISION SCREEN 








_ CAPITOL: 








A Man RICHARD TODD | 
CGF | ere MM bre Corum JEAN PETERS | 
CINemaScoPE Color by DE LUXE 


In STEREOPHONIC SOUND 


4 RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


J] Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center | 


“THE GLASS SLIPPER” 


IN RADIANT COLOR STARRING 


LESLIE CARON + MICHAEL WILDING 


Directed by CHARLES WALTERS « Produced by EDWIN M. KNOPF M-G-M Picture 
THE MUSIC HALL GREAT EASTER STAGE SHOW 


“Glorp of Easter” —Far-tomed Cathedral spectocie . . . ond 
“SPRING TIDINGS’ — Gala new revue produced by Leonidoff with 
the Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble . . . Symphony 
Orchestre directed by Raymond Paige. 


EXTRA! CinemaScope Short Subjec 
“PAGEANTS and PASTIMES” Glorious Color 


AVE. & SOth S$ DOORS OPEN 9.30 AML Cl 17-6000 











The TAMIMENT INSTITUTE announces a PUBLIC FORUM 
IS COEXISTENCE POSSIBLE? 


Chairman 


Senator RICHARD L. NEUBERGER 


Democrat of Oregon 


Panelists 


GERHART NIEMEYER 


Consultant, Council on Foreign Relations 
Visiting Lecturer, Yale University 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 
Pulitzer Prize winning author 


HARRY SCHWARTZ 


Soviet Affairs Specialist, The New York ‘Times’ 


BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author, ‘Three Who Made a Revolution’ 
Formerly Chief, Ideological Advisory Staff, Voice of America 





To Be Held at the 


Auditorium of the Museum of Modern Art 
11 West 53 Street, New York 





| Thursday, April 14, 8:30 P.M. Admission $1 


THE TAMIMENT INSTITUTE 
7 East 15 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me tickets @ $1.00 for the April 14 forum on "Ils Co-Existence Possible?” 
My check for $ is enclosed. 


(Please print) NAME 























You help others — you help yourself — when you join your Red Cross 


There are 317 crosses on this map. Each marks a Red Cross Chapter where disaster str 
suddenly in 1953-1954 and where the Red Cross working with local organizations gave ™ 
lief to disaster sufferers. 7 
What will the Disaster Map for 1955 look like? Will there be fewer crosses? Or more? Bt 
one knows. But one thing is certain: Year in and year out, on the average, your Red 
working with other local agencies gives relief in 6 disaster calls a week somewhere in® 


U.S.A. 
When it Happens No One Is Alone... 
You will be there—because your Red Cross will be there! 


That is the Red Cross way when disaster strikes; when blood or first aid save a life; w en 
serviceman or his family needs a helping hand. q 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 
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